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MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL, WHO MAKES HER REAPPEARANCE TO-NIGHT AT THE NEW THEATRE 


Mrs. Campbell, who has had a most successful season in America, will appear to-night in Sudermann’s play translated by Miss Edith Wharton under the title The Joy of 
Living. Mr. Martin Harvey will support her 
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London, June Twenty-fourth, 1903. 
EDITORIAL @AINGD SG EINIE TAL SOREL CRY Sis 


Great New Street, E.C. 
“Sphere, London,” 


London, 
Telegraphic Address: 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 


“THETA EER 27 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - - 14s. Id, 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - 2 - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - ees - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - gs. od. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers tor foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of ‘* THE TATLER,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


THE The Best THE 
Weekly 
SPHBRE | yysse | See Ree. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, JUNE 27th, 


WILL CONTAIN A SPECIAL FOUR-PAGE SUPPLEMES T ON 


THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY AND 
ITS NEW LONDON SHOWYARD. 


aa THE DISCOVERY WINTERED. 


A Special Bird’s-eye View. 


All the Interesting Events of the Week are focussed on the pages of 
THE SPHERE by busy cameras in all parts of the World. 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
THE SPHERE. THE. SPHERE. THE SPHERE. 


ORDER” TO] VIEW: 
LONDON HOSPITAL QUINQUENNIAL APPEAL. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


The Hospital stands in the midst of the poorest workers of 
the East End. No one can ever suggest that it should be moved 
one foot from its present site. 

This is the only General Hospital for the whole of East London. 

It takes £90,000 a year to keep up the Hospital, of which only 
£22,000 comes from investments. 

Last year 162,147 poor people attended as out-patients, 
less than 13,160 were treated as in-patients. 

It is the largest hospital for men 

} in England. 


and no 


It is the largest hospital for women 
It is the largest hospital for children 


Contributions may be sent to the 
HON. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman, London Hospital, E. 


N.B.—On production of this Ordey from ‘‘Tue TatLer” 
will be shown all over the building. 


you 


New Revised and Cheaper (Fifth) Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
HEALTH AND CONDITION." "step? 
SEDENTARY. 
y N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, L. Roy. Coll. Phys. Lond., 
Author of “ Fexis for the Fat,” ‘The Dietetics of Obesity,” Aids to Long Life,” &c, 
‘Opinions oF THE PRESS. 

MorninG Post says: ‘To those who desire a long and healthy life this book is a 
rational and practical guide to health and condition.” 

THE QUEEN says: ‘‘We hope our readers wll note our remarks and consult the 
valuable book that suggests them.” 


Loxpon: Sampson Low, Marston, & Co., Ltd., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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S Tee JAMIE SS; Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.20 punctually, 
OUR DOSED) EIB rEsRiG: 
Translated by RupoLF BLEICHMANN, from Wilhelm Meyer-Forster’s Comedy. 
Kart HEINRICH Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15. 


OMEDY THEATRE.—Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON, 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER'S SEASON, 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 
A Romantic English Comedy. 


|IPPODROME. 2 


y 

MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30. 

Ge ebukn STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. meee 


le ONDO 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8p 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED, BRILLIANCE, 


INTERNATIONAL 
FIRE EXHIBITION, EARLS COURT. 
OPEN DAILY. Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, ros. 6d, 
Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting Appliances. 
HISTORICAL & LOAN SECTIONS. FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE RELICS 
ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, FROM 1666. 
IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE. TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 9.0 p.m, 
Thousands of Reserved Seats from 6d. to 3s. 
“FIGHTING THE FLAMES.” 
GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE. 


Historical Procession of Fire Fighters. Steamer Races. Pompier Drill. Quick Turn 
out Competition. Thrilling Episodes, Escapes and Rescues, 


NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 
GRENADIER GUARDS, HON. ARTILLERY CO,, and EXHIBITION BANDS. 
ASSOUAN VILLAGE.—150 Natives from the Nile. Cirkus Eugén. 


GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 1666.—Martiniques—Survivors of Mont Pelée— 
River of Fiery Lava—Glacier Glide— —Topsy-Turvy House-- Spider's Web—Great 
Chute—Manége Mécanique—Marionette Theatre—The Biograph. 


“POUR TRELAND, 


VISIT THIS PIGTURESQUE COUNTRY. 


Official Guide replete with all information, beautifully illustrated, 
free on application. 


Every assistance afforded enquirers. Railway tickets by all 


routes, and Hotel coupons issued ; arrangements made to secure the 
comfort of passengers. 


Address:—G. K. ‘TURNHAM (Agent), 
Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, S.W. 


DUBLIN, WICKLOW & WEXFORD RAILWAY. 
DELIGHTFUL SUMMER TOURS & EXCURSIONS 


Through the Picturesque and Far-Famed 
COUNTY WICKLOW, ‘ THE GARDEN OF IRELAND.” 


SEASON, 1903 (From 1st May to 31st Octobery\-GRAND DAY TRIPS, 
including Rail, Car and Waggonette Drives to 

GLENDALOUGH (Seven Churches), THE DEVIL'S GLEN, GLEN OF IMAEL, 
WOODENBRIDGE (The Balmoral of Ireland), VALE OF OVOCA, LUGNAQUILLA 
MOUNTAIN, MEETING OF THE WATERS, SHELTON ABBEY, HAUNTS ROUND 
ARKLOW, and numerous other Tourist Resorts of this Beautiful and Historic 
County. 

SATURDAY TO MONDAY COMBINED RAIL AND 
HOTEL TICKETS TO 

BRAY, GREYSTONES, DELGANY, WICKLOW, RATHNEW, RATHDRUM, 
Ovoca, AUGHRIM and GLENDALOUGH (Seven Churches). 

DAY TRIPS TO KILLINEY HILL, VICTORIA PARK, commanding 
one of the Finest Views in Europe. Combined Rail and Char-a-Banc. 
Return Tickets issued daily from Westland Row. 

PLEASURE AND SCHOOL PARTIES arranged for on Specially 
Chrap Terms. EXCURSIONS EVERY SUNDAY TO BRAY AND GREYSTONES, 
and all Stations in Counties Wicklow and Wexford. 

GRAND CIRCULAR CYCLING TOURS. 
FISHING. SHOOTING. BOATING. 

For full particulars of above see the Company’s Illustrated Tourist Guide 
and Programme, or apply to Mr. JOHN COGHLAN, Traffic Manager, Westland 
Row Station, Dublin. A. G. REID. GENERAL MANAGER. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Kerry, owned and managed by the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY (IRELAND), 
are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed in all respects, 
BOATING, SEA BATHING. FISHING. 


For full particulars, route, &c., write HorELs MANAGER, Southern Hotel. 
Kenmare. 


VW iite HART HOTEL, WINDSOR, 


Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. A first-class Hotel thoroughly 
modernised, possessing every comfort. An admirable centre for visiting 
some of the most beautiful scenery in England, and a neighbourhood rich 
in historic associations. A spacious Restaurant with entrance adjoining the 
G.W.R. Station. Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water, &c., at 
ordinary rates. Tariff moderate. Cuisine excellent, 
Telephone No. 6 WINDSOR. 


AUSTRALIA; JAPAN, CHINA oR AROUND THE WORLD 


vid VANCOUVER. 
Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest scenery. 


For tickets or free books apply Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 67, King William Street, E.C., or 30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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Costin oF tie flour 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 


“ Cousin Kate.”—Daringly flimsy but delightfully gay is 
Cousin Kate, and the author, Mr. Davies, finds himself 
represented by two successes in leading London theatres 
while yet a mere boy. Cousin Katie is almost absolutely 
obvious from the moment the curtain rises, but it has got 


A FAMILY GROUP AT ASCOT 


Lord Rosebery and his kinsman, Mr. Leopold Rothschild 


just that quality of atmosphere with which Mrs. Ryley and 
Mr. Jerome managed to invest their best work. . There 
are only seven characters in the cast, but they are worth the 
seventy that go to make up the average musical comedy. 
The little love story between Kate Curtis, the somewhat 
masculine novelist of twenty-nine—played charmingly by 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys—and the easy-going Irishman of 
Mr. Maude is one of the most joyous pieces of raillery that 
we have had for a long time. Miss Beatrice Ferrar, 
bright in a somewhat serious part, has surprised us, and 
Master Cyril Smith is quaint as a little boy, while Miss 
Addison’s old lady is charming. 


Royalty Travelling.—When King Edward travels in this 
country, beyond the fact that his Majesty usually has the 
use of a special train no particular pomp or circumstance 
attends the journeys of the Sovereign. The Kaiser's rail- 
way journeys in his own country are invested with much 
more ceremony, and the railroads are always well patrolled 
by guards. When the Czar makes a railway journey in 
Ru-sia the whole length of railroad over which his Imperial 
Majesty will travel is patrolled for days before the journey 
by armed guards, who have orders to challenge any stranger 
in the vicinity, and if he cannot satisfactorily account for 
his presence to shoot him on the spot. 


A Question of Sex.—Why should a locomotive always 
be referred to as ‘‘she’’? The femininity of a ship is fairly 
obvious and no one feels that a comparison between a 
graceful yacht and a beautiful young girl is strained; but if 
any inanimate object is more masculine than another it is 
one of the mammoth locomotives of any of our big expresses 
panting under full steam. Moreover, with few exceptions 
our best-known locomotives bear masculine names, yet the 
drivers of the ‘Richard Trevithick” or ‘Charles H. 
Mason ” always allude to their charges as ‘“‘ she.” 
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A Lawn Tennis Vulgarism.—Nomenclature in games is 
not a particularly important matter, but there is one 
especially irritating piece of vulgarism in connection with 
lawn tennis that might certainly be eliminated. The 
distinction between Gentlemen v. Players in cricket one can 
understand as professionals and amateurs are two distinct 
classes, but what necessity is there in lawn tennis for 
labelling certain events ‘‘Gentlemen’s” singles and 
‘“‘Ladies’’’ doubles. Surely men’s singles and women’s 
doubles would meet the case perfectly. The Field,1 see, 
generally speaks of the male players as men, but in all 
official accounts and programmes the competitors in any 
tournament are labelled “ladies” and “ gentlemen.” 


Hotels and the Floods.—While riverside boat-keepers 
and drapers have been reduced to despair and partial 
bankruptcy by the deluge of the past fortnight the hotels 
and theatres in London have been reaping a rich harvest. 
The Carlton and the Savoy have been turning away 
hundreds of would-be visitors since the rain began, and there 
was hardly a vacant seat to be seen at any of the London 
theatres last week. Those who under normal conditions 
at this time of the year would be flocking to up-river 
resorts have been anxiously seeking for some relief from the 
gloom and refuge from the pitiless rain. On Saturday last, 
when the thermometer was coquetting between 30 and 4o, 
an enterprising ironmonger in the north of London decorated 
his window with skates, and some of the drapers in the 
West-end displayed a stock of furs which recalled the 
glories of an old-fashioned Christmas Eve. 


Matinée at His Majesty’s:—The matinée at His Majesty’s 
Theatre last Monday in aid of the building fund of the 
Queen Alexandra Sanatorium at Davos was a most 
triumphant success. The whole house, with the exception 
of the gallery, was sold beforehand, and I hear that the 
fund has benefited by the very substantial sum of £5,000. 


THE MURDERED QUEEN OF SERVIA 


In the costume of her native country 


THE TATLER 


A French Mrs. Tanqueray. — The 
French version of Mrs. Tanquevay at 
the Coronet Theatre is extromely well 
done, and I am astonished that it 
has not been more praised. If I had 
space I think I could prove that Mrs. Tanqueray is 
English through and through, and the woman as written is 
inconceivable to the French or the Italian mind. Madame 
Hading, however, manages to come nearer to Mr. Pinero’s 
idea than Signora Duse did. She plays the part with a 
minimum of the feline ferocity which has characterised most 
English representations. She moved me very much indeed 
in her pathetic moments, especially in the third act when she 
collapses in a paroxysm of grief. The most English member 
is M. Mondos who plays the part of Cayley Drummle. 


A Large Order.—Whatever our national expenditure may 
be in the future, it is doubtful if the order given out by the 
British Admiralty in January, 1899, willever be exceeded, for 
in one day we incurred by that order a liability of £8,000,000 
sterling for the building of four cruisers and four battleships. 
All the latter were ordered in England, and of the former 
Vickers, Sons and Maxim received one order for a cruiser to 
be built at their works at Barrow-in-Furness whilst the 
remaining ships were ordered from English or Scotch firms. 


A Wonderful Cure.—Mr. Percyvall Hart-Dyke, who by 
a wonderful feat of surgery has recovered his sight, is one of 
tie best-known chess players in this country. It is, of 
course, no uncommon thing for a chess-player to conduct 
one or more games without looking at the board or men, 
but Mr. Hart-Dyke is about the only instance of a first-rate 
chess-player who learned the game when blind. It was 
only by a sense of touch that he was able to distinguish 
the positions of his own and his opponent’s men, and until 
his sight was restored the other day he had never seen a 
chess-board although he had played some thousands of 
games. He represented Cambridge against Oxford for 
some years and was one of the best players ever turned 
out by either of the universities. : 


A Badge of Respectability.—I have often wondered what is 
the object of the small bag which seems a regular part of 
the outfit of every young man engaged in the City. Isit a 
badge of respectability to distinguish the man who works 
with his pen, or typewriter, from the vulgar person who 
merely works with his hands, or does it fulfil any really useful 
purpose? In railways and in ’buses for the last two months 
I have tried to solve the mystery, but a most careful 
scrutiny only revealed the fact that the city clerk’s bag 
contains nothing more exciting than a copy of the Daily 
Mail or Daily Express and a pipe. But why any healthy 
young man should hamper himself with a bag for the 
purpose of carrying a couple of articles that would easily fit 
into his pocket is a mystery that still waits a solution. 


A SCENE FROM 


“The Man Who 
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Globing the Globe.—Miss Florence, 
who played a variation on the stock- 
brokers’ walk by rolling herself from 
London to Brighton on a globe, is, 
needless to say, an American. She has 
been globe-walking since she was four years old and claims 
to be the champion globe-walker of the world. The 
tediousness and monotony of her task may be understood 
when it is explained that she travelled at the rate of a 
mile an hour and that after every mile a period of rest was 
taken ranging from ten minutes upwards. She used two 
balls, one weighing 70 lb. for work on the level and another 
weighing 20 lb. for uphill. 


The Wit of Sir William Harcourt.—Everybody will be 
delighted when Sir William Harcourt is able to get about 
again. There is such an attic flavour about his humour 
and such a pleasure in Jooking on when his epigram obvi- 
ously bites. There are times when he polishes his periods 
in private before he takes them on to the floor of the House, 
but he can be witty on the spur of the moment as well, and 
after all that is the true test. Lord Goschen will not easily 
forget how Sir William countered one of his cleverest 
speeches. He was Mr. Goschen then, and for a solid hour 
and a half he had 
marshalled his rea- 
sons why the Govern- 
ment should divide 
the Local Govern- 
ment Bill and present 
it as two separate 
measures. Incident- 
ally he claimed to be 
the real parent of the bill. Sir William had only a few 
minutes to reply, but he made the most of the occasion. 
‘‘ Ah,” said he, “the right hon. gentleman forgets the 
judgment of Solomon. The true parent was the one who 
refused to cut her offspring in two.” 


Was.” 


June’s Roses 


Poets in their pretty way 

Christened June ‘‘ the month of roses,’” 
Alack! those roses sure must be 
The kind we generally see 

At the end ot garden hoses. 


Promotion by Merit.—Sir J. L. Wilkinson, the general 
manager of the Great Western Railway, who died the other 
day, like most of the moving spirits of our great railways, 
began life in quite an obscure position. Mr. Mathieson, 
the manager of the Midland, started his career as a clerk in 
a small village station, but promotion came to him quickly, 
as he was a station master before he was twenty, and 
superintendent of the line before he was thirty. Sir 
Frederick Harrison at the outset of his career was employed 
in a comparatively humble position in the office of the 
general manager of the London and North-Western Rail- 
way, of which he is now general manager himself. However 
behind the times our great railways may be in some respects, 
they are certainly democratic enough in afford- 
ing opportunities to §§ young men with brains and 
energy irrespective of social influence. 


Burford 


“THE MAN WHO WAS” AT HIS MAJESTY’S THEATRE 


This picture shows Mr. Tree as Austin Limmason, who was captured by the Russians and effaced in Siberia for striking a man who insulted our flag: 
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IN THE ROYAL 
ENCLOSURE. 


KING EDWARD 
AT ASCOT. 


THE ROYAL ENCLOSURE BEFORE THE GOLD CUP THE CROWD IN THE STANDS 


THE KING IN FRONT OF THE ROYAL BOX 


A ROYAL GROUP 


The King with his back turned and the Prince of Wales can be seen in front. In the box to the right is Queen Alexandra 
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PED Bs PATE Fake 


The Life of a Popular Novelist.— 
Personally I deprecate the biographies 
of living people being published, but 
‘for those who like this sort of thing, 
this is the sort of thing they like,” 
and so Marie Corelli: The Writer and the Woman will have 
its audience. Its pictures are amusing as the accom- 
panying illustrations from it indicate. The publishers are 
the Hutchinsons. The authors or compilers are T. F. G. 
Contes and R. S. Warren Bell. 


Thomas Fall 


\WHAT BECAME OF THE PRESS CUTTINGS! 


Illustrations from the life of Marie Corelli just published by the Hutchinsons 


Nurses for Dogs.—There appears to be a growing 
demand for nurses to attend to canine ailments, and several 
applications have been made of late to various dogs’ homes 
for nurses to attend to sick canine pets whose owners did 
not wish to send the -patients to hospital but 
preferred to have them nursed at home. It is 
probable that ina short time a home for the 
purposes of training nurses in the manage- 
ment of sick dogs will soon be established, and 
such an institution ought to pay well, for there 
are hundreds of people in London who now 
employ the services of a veterinary surgeon to 
attend to their sick dogs who would instead 
probably be very glad to have the services of 
a specially trained nurse. 


The Ages of Some Political Fighters.—It 
is interesting to recall at the present instant 
the age at which some politicians began the 
great political struggle of their lives. Mr. 
Chamberlain is just sixty-seven and exactly 
ten years younger than Mr. Gladstone when 
in 1885 the great Liberal leader began his 
fight for Home Rule. Parnell was only twenty- 
nine when he became the recognised leader 
of the Irish party, and John Bright was under 
thirty when he began his struggle against pro- 
tection. Lord Beaconsfield had just reached 
forty when he earned the reputation of being the pluckiest 
fighter in the House of Commons by his bitter attacks on 
Sir Robert Peel. 


THE RUINS OF THE DAIMLER MOTOR WORKS AT CANNSTATT 


Which were destroyed by fire the other day 


Marie Corelli’s Pets. 


MARIE CORELLI’S PET YORKSHIRE TERRIER, CZAR 
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The Cost of Motor-racing.—H orse- 
racing is scarcely a more expensive sport 
than the racing of motor cars. The 
man who indulges in the latter pastime 
must, to start with, invest £2,000 in the 
purchase of a racing car, the upkeep of which will cost 
about £200 or £300 in the year. The wages to a skilful 
chauffeuy will run away with another few hundreds. Then 
there is the expense of travelling. The freight on the 
car and the insurance money against damage to the car 
during transit will be a big item, 
to say nothing of hotel bills. All 
told, the expense of motor racing 
outside the original outlay for the 
motor car would easily run to 
£1,500 in the year. 


Good Old ‘‘ Drawma.”—Drama as 
it is known and loved in the out- 
lying theatres and the provinces, 
has been allowed a monopoly in 
murder as the main motive of plot. 
The Crimson Club, produced in 
London for the first time the other 
night at the Camden Theatre, has 
advanced, for it begins with the 
meeting of an aristocratic club 
whose members are pledged to 
commit murder for the mere pleasure 
of killing. The club has its premises in London, not in 
Belgrade, and if the object for which it was founded does 
not flourish as well as the most enterprising of its members 
could have des’red there was certainly no lack of excitement 


Thomas Fall 


THE RICHMOND HORSE SHOW 


Mr. Wertheimer with his prize tandem Hopwood Squire and Jubilee King 


during the time that its chairman had life to direct and 


instigate crime. Each of the five acts of The Crimson Club 
ends with a thrilling curtain, 


A Disastrous Fire.-—-Almost on the eve of the Gordon 
Bennett motor race the factory of the Daimler Com- 
pany at Cannstatt was completely destroyed by a disas- 
trous fire. As willbe seen from the illustration given on 
this page most of the cars were literally reduced to ashes. 
By anirony of fate, while scores of up-to-date and costly 
vehicles were devoured by the flames, the original 
Daimler car which has been preserved as a curiosity 
escaped destruction, One of the most melancholy 
relics of the fire is the remains of the go h.p. car 
which was piloted by Werner in the Paris-Madrid race. 


Many Happy Returns to—/une 24: Lord Kitchener, 
1850; Lord Powis, 1862. June 25: Lord Howth, 1827, 
Lord Heytesbury, 1862, June 26: Lady Ernest Seymour ; 
Lord Ducie, 1827; Lord Carnarvon, 1866; Lord Kelvin, 
1824, Sir Percy Feilting, 1827. June 27; Countess of 
Munster ; Lady Magheramorne,; Lady Agnes Scott; Miss 
Fanny Davies. June 28; Lord Bristol, 1834; Sir Reginald 
Palgrave, 1829; Dr. Josef Joachim, 1831; Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, 1842. June 29: Lord Combermere, 1887; Dr. 
Dowden, 1840; Lord Hamilton of Dalzell, 1872. June 30: 
Lord Esher, 1852 ; Lord Campden, 1884; Sir Henry Water- 
field, 1837; Mr. Justice Byrne, 1844; Colonel Henry Lowry- 
Corry, 1845. 
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THE INUNDATION OF LONDON 


. Some of the Effects of the Great Flood last Week. 


HACKNEY MARSHES CONVERTED INTO A LAKE 


Photographs by Campbell & Gray 


THE “ROBIN HOOD” INN AT CLAPTON 
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ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Pain. 


Vill.—MIss JERNINGHAM. 
admit that I was not displeased when Eliza told me that Miss 
Sakers wished to bring her friend, Miss Jerningham, to call on 
us one afternoon. But I did not like the way Eliza smiled and said 
we were getting on in the world. It seemed to me so undignified. 

“Very well,” I said, “I suppose we must take Miss Sakers’s word 
for it that her friend is a lady and a fit person for us to receive in 
our social circle.” 

“Don’t you be too rash about it,” said Eliza in rather a nasty 
way. “Tl write for her pedigree and a reference from two clergy- 
men, and you run up to the police station and see if they know 
anything against her. Can’t be too careful about that social circle, 
you know.” 

“1 nere is no occasion for any remarks of that kind,” I said. 
“Tt may be that I have a certain amount of pride. Possibly I ama 
little particular about the people whom I choose to know. If it is so 
I am not ashamed of it.” 

“Well, L think it’s silly. Here’s Miss Sakers trying to act in a 
friendly way and you go setting yourself up. You've not got any 
social circle and you know it, and you might be more grateful for 
kindness.” 

“ Why should I be grateful? I have not the least doubt that I have 
met many people far higher in position than this Miss Jerningham. 
At the same time, if she comes I will do my best to entertain her in 
a proper manner. I suppose it will be a case of tea ?” 

“No, not a case. Extra spoonful, That’s if they stop for it. 
Don’t you worry.” 

It seemed to me a mere waste of time to continue the discussion 
while Eliza was in this frame of mind. I went up to the bedroom 
and employed myself far more profitably in tacking up a couple ot 
Japanese fans to hide the spots where the damp had come through 
the wall paper. 

At breakfast next morning I said cheerfully, “And on what 
day are we to have the pleasure of welcoming Miss Jerningham to 
this neighbourhood ?” 

“ Miss Sakers didn’t say any particular day.” 

“ That is a little thoughtless of Miss Sakers. She must be per- 
fectly well aware that a certain amount of preparation is required if 
the thing is to be a success.” 

“ They’ll just drop in unless they happen to think better of it. 
You are such a born werrier.”’ 

“ But they cannot think better of it. 
you that it was a definite agr ement.” 

‘Miss Sakers said she would like to bring her friend, and I said 
we should be glad to see her. But this Miss Jerningham may not 
care about it. It’s easy enough to say she had a cold or felt too 
tired. This house isn’t much of a place to look at.’ 

“The house is small and does not represent the summit of my 
tastes and ambitions, but there is nothing repellent about it. The 
venetians are not broken in our drawing-room window as they are 
at St. Mildred’s, nor are our steps in the disgraceful condition 
which is apparently habitual at Daisy Mead. At least we compare 
favourably with our neighbours.” 

“Well, you never know. It seems this Miss Jerningham is 
connected with a titled family. Very likely she won’t think it worth 
while. Anyhow, you needn’t worry about it. The chances are that 
if they do come it will be one day when you are away in the City.” 

“T should regret that, because I wish to show you that I am not 
so stand-offish as you supposed yesterday. As things stand you 
must be prepared any day. I should suggest one of Stodger and 
Sand’s ‘ Ever-ready fruit cakes.’ You can tell the girl not to take it 
out of the tinfoil until the moment comes. The fire in the drawing- 
room must, I fear, be lit every day, but three in the afternoon will be 
soon enough. It would have been more reasonable of Miss Sakers 
to have fixed a day. A few chrysanthemums, I think; they last a 
long time if proper attention is given. And He 

“To you know what the time is ?” asked Eliza, 

I glanced at the clock and dashed off at once. 
train. 

All day in the City I had the impression that Miss Jerningham 
world call that day. We were very slack in the office, and I 
managed to return home rather earlier than usual. 

As I entered the house I saw the girl in the passage and said 
in a whisper, “ Any ladies called ?” 


I quite understood from 


I just caught the 
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“No,” said the girl. 

“ Anything come from Stodger and Sands ?” 

“Yes, sir; this.” She gave me an envelope. It was merely a 
trifling account for some articles that we had purchased there at 
different times accompanied by a very uncivil letter. 

“ Fire lit in the drawing-room ?” 

“No, sir; and none ordered.” 

I went straight into the drawing-room and lit the fire myself. 
Then I went into the passage and called sharply up to Eliza. 

“What’s the matter now?” she said as she came down the 
stairs. 

“The matter is that Miss Jerningham may be here any minute 
and I find the fire in the drawing-room not lit—I have just lit it 
myself—no flowers in the vases, and apparently no preparation of 
any kind made. I take the trouble to order definitely what is 
required and yet I find nothing done.” 

“Vda card from Miss Sakers by the second post to say that she 
and Miss Jerningham would come on Saturday—next Saturday, you 
know—three days on ahead. And you’ve lit the fire in the drawing~ 
room.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I’ve just time to remove the coals before they 
catch.” I went into the drawing-room and did so. If I had burned 
the whole place down Eliza could hardly have said more than she 
did. 


The tea was fairly satisfactory. Miss Jerningham seemed to me 
to be a pleasant person of about forty, but not exactly beautiful. The 
pince-nez which she wore to correct her squint was not entirely 
successful in that respect, but it certainly gave her a distinguish.d 
appearance. Both she and Miss Sakers talked principally to Eliza, 
and | had rather the feeling that I was being left out of it. 

Also a slight accident happened to me which I took with a smi’e 
at the time though it might have been dangerous. When our 
visitors had gone I took another cress sandwich and said, “1 have 
no wish to make myself unpleasant, Eliza, but unless you can speak 
very seriously to that girl I must do it myself. I might have injured 
myself severely.” 

“Tt was nothing to do with the girl. 
of course it went down.” 

“The chair was not in its proper place. Its proper place is in 
the corner behind the wickerwork fern stand where nobody can 
sit on it.” : 

“Well, you would have the whole room turned out this morning 
and of course the girl got it mixed up with the others. It looks just 
like the rest ; it’s only when you sit on it that the leg comes off. 
My word, I never saw Miss Sakers laugh so much in my life before.” 

“Possibly it would have been in better taste if she had laughed 
less. People have been crippled for life by similar accidents, Miss 
Jerningham’s behaviour was much quieter. There’s a certain style 
about that lady. I think I could have guessed even if you had not 
told me that she belonged to a titled family.” 

“1 said she was connected with a titled family. Pugley, the 
name is. He was mayor of somewhere or other and got knighted, 
and Miss Jerningham is governess to the children, But he’s taken 
to drink to such an extent now that she’s leaving.” 

I did not pursue the subject. It has been verv well and truly 
observed that rank without moral worth is dross. 


You took that chair, and 
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The Cold Shoulder 


Seddon his policy would fain define, 

And by our Joseph’s recent words made bolder, 
Declares that if we spurn the Zollverein 

He may be forced to give us the cold shoulder. 


Unfilial conduct such as this would be 
Highly regrettable, we cannot doubt it; 

But though such things we should not like to see 
‘There’s just one thing that puzzles us about it. 


Will that “cold shoulder,” if we do indeed 
Refuse the simple course he recommends us, 
A preferential tariff to concede, 
Be colder than the frozen ones he senc's us? 
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Fred Coop 


THE LADY GLOBE-TROTTER 


Wiss Florence, the young American who walked last week from London to Brighton on a bail 
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BENNETT CUP? 


An Interview with the Holder, Mr. S. F. Edge. 


Tbe Napier which Mr. S. F. Edge will drive in the Gordon Bennett 
race was put in hand over twelve months ago. 

Under ordinary circumstances a car of this description would take 
two years to build, but this particular car was turned out in half that 
time, and has the amazing maximum speed limit of eighty-three 
miles per hour. But in constructing a motor car for racing purposes 
it is by no means sufficient to secure merely a capability for 
high speed, the car must be capable of attaining its maximum 
speed in a very short space of time and of being pulled up to a dead 
stop at a few seconds notice. 

Mr. Edge claims to be able to send his car along ‘at the rate of 
eighty miles per hour within thirty seconds after starting, and to 
reduce that rate of speed to twenty miles an hour at twenty seconds 
notice. Going at twenty miles an hour a motor car can be pulled up 
almost within its own length, so that it will be readily understood 
that Mr. Edge has a firm belief in his abso'ute control over his 
powerful racer. Despite these advan- 
tages Mr. Edge modestly declines to 
regard himself as a certainty for the 
great race. It is the glorious uncer- 
tainty of the affair combined with a 
certain amount of personal risk that 
will make the Gordon Benneit race 
such a sporting event, and both con- 
ditions are really almost inseparable 
from any sport worthy of 
the name. : 

“T am _ certain,” said 
Mr. Edge, “that the race 
for the Gordon Bennett cup 
will not involve the slightest 
danger to any of the 
spectators, for the most 
elaborate precautions have 
been taken to keep the 
course clear, and quite an 
army of police and 
soldiers will line the 
route of the race; but 
you cannot get away 
from the fact that a 
man racing at eighty 
miles an hour is not 
as absolutely safe as if 
he were reclining in an 
armchair at home. 
However, this high 
rate of speed will only 
be attained at rare 
intervals, and I should 
say that forty-five 
miles an hour will be 
about the average 
speed throughout the 
course. I think every- 
one in the race is 
much of the same 
opinion as myself, that seventy or eighty miles an hour can only 
generally be attained at a considerable risk of losing the race 
altogether, and the object after all of every competitor is to get 
home first.” 

Motor-racing, as Mr. Edge points out, largely differs from horse- 
racing in one important point, which is. that the maximum speed 
which each car is capable of attaining is well known to every 
competitor. 

Given an absolutely clear level course where the cars could race 
throughout at their highest speed it would be almost possible to 
foretell exactly the order in which the twelve cars entered for the 
Gordon Bennett Cup would finish. 

The course, however, over which the race for the cup will be run 
is anything but straight, and will therefore involve a considerable 
amount of skilful driving, and upon the driver’s skill the result of the 
race will largely depend. 

“Tam not a betting man,” said Mr. Edge, * but if I were I would 
cheerfully lay eleven to one against anyone naming the winner of 


THE PRESENT HOLDER OF THE GORDON BENNETT CUP 


Mr. S. F. Edge, who won the race for England on his Napier car last year 
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the race. There are twelve cars entered, and it is at least that odds 
against any individual car. Then there are the chances of a break- 
down of some sort, for no matter how carefully a car may be built it 
is obviously impossible to guard completely against the chances of 
trivial mishaps, any one of which, however, might involve the loss 
of the race. 

I believe that the driver who can start and pull up his car with 
the maximum quickness will, bar accidents, win the race.” 

The course is a circular one about 120 miles in length, starting 
from Ballyshannon cross roads and going through Athy, Carlow, 
Castleknock, and Monasterevan. At each of these places the com- 
petitors will have to stop for five minutes, and will receive a card 
upon which will be officially stated the time of arrival. Each of 
these stopping places is known as the control, and at each control a 
fresh start will be made. The race will be three times round the 
course. At the finish, which will be at the Ballyshannon cross 
roads, the competitors will hand in the cards 
received at the different controls, and the time 
which each competitor made will thus be 
easily ascertained. 

There will be an interval of seven minutes 
between the starting of each car, so that the 
danger of the cars colliding on the course 
will be largely avoided. 

The cup is a_ valuable 
trophy worth about £350, but 
it cannot become the abso- 
lute property of the winner as 
it must be raced for each 
year. It will be essential to 

the chances of success 
with each competitor 
that he should be 
thoroughly familiar 
with the course, other- 
wise he could not get 
those spurts of speed 
out of his car which 
will be so effective over 
a course where it is 
possible to do sixty or 
seventy miles per hour 
in some parts and less 
than twenty miles in 
others. 

Mireur Snel bidge, 
after having run over 
the course some twenty 
or thirty times as a 


preliminary to  be- 
coming thoroughly 
acquainted with it, 


departed to Ireland at 
the beginning of this 
month and has since 
driven over the course 
nearly every day. By 
this time there is not a turn or twist of the road with which he is not 
absolutely familiar, though in estimating Mr. Edge’s chance of winning 
the cup it must be borne in mind that other competitors have been 
making themselves acquainted with the 120 miles of road with equal 
care and assiduity. 

“Racing has donea great deal for the motor car,” said Mr. Edge ; 
“it has improved the general build and construction of the cars and 
it has in many ways tended to popularise motoring, but the racing 
of the future will have to be held under altered conditions. ‘There 
is nothing to be gained by building cars for mere speed. I daresay 
I could get a Napier built to do one hundred miles per hour, but 
what advantage would be gained by doing so? What I would like 
to see would be races with a maximum speed limit of about forty 
miles an hour. Manufacturers would then turn-their attention to 
improving the general construction of cars, for hitherto their chief 
care has been devoted to the engine. You must bear in mind that 
in building a car for racing purposes at present the construction is 
totally different from that of an ordinary motor car.” W. T. R. 
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THE RACE FOR THE GORDON BENNETT. CUP 


Scenes Along the Course. 


The starting point, Ballyshannon Cross Roads The village of Stradbally. In front is ‘‘Windy Gap” 


MR. GORDON BENNETT 


Who gave the cup 


Entering Lord 
the little Drogheda’s 
village of gate al 
Timolin, Monasterevan 


The steam The road 
roller at over the 
work on canal 
a rough bridge 
piece of at Mona. 
road sterevan 


The A typical 
Irish scene. 
Court- 
Peasant 
house at 
Garlow cottages 
in Kildare 


ee, 


Ardscull Moat from Athy side A straight stretch of road near Athy Old Kilcullen, looking towards Ballyshannon 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


pte open championship meeting of 1903 

was a great personal triumph for Harry 
Vardon. His supremacy has been admitted 
for the past four or five years, but he has 


HARRY VARDON 


The winner of the Open Championship at Prestwick 


never before emphasised it in more un- 
mistakable fashion. He led his field from 
the first round, and it was a case of “ Vardon 
first, the rest nowhere,” to the finish. Braid 
and Herd played quite up to their form, but 
Taylor was distinctly off colour, doubtless the 
result of staleness after his many recent suc- 
cesses in tournaments from which Vardon 
wisely held aloof. 


[ene play was followed by the largest crowd 

that ever was seen at a championship, 
and although Vardon’s commanding lead 
robbed the final stages of their usual excite- 
ment there were plenty of matters to give 
interest to the play and make the champion- 
ship historical. Speculation was rife as to 
the probable winning score. Everybody was 
agreed that all records would be beaten, for 
Prestwick is not one of the longest courses, 
and great curiosity was felt as to the effect of 
the rubber-cored balls, which were in universal 
use, in reducing the scores of players. 


Ithough the weather conditions were not 
= favourable for low scoring, especially on 
the first day when the wind was strong and 
the putting-greens very keen, the scores show 
that the new balls have not the effect of 
simplifying the game to the extent asserted in 
some quarters. In fact, looking to the im- 
provement in the championship scores during 
the last fifteen years, before the rubber-cored 
balls made their appearance, the scores made 
this year at Prestwick, although they beat all 
previous records, can hardly be said to show 
any unusual improvement. 


t the same time individual rounds of 
very low figures were much commoner 

than of yore, and it seems probable, when the 
professionals have thoroughly mastered the 
new ball, that the winning score will go much 
nearer the average of fours for the four rounds 
than it did this year. Vardon, indeed, might 
casily have been three or four strokes better 
had he been pushed, but in his last round he 
contented himself with playing the safe game. 


he two Vardons, who headed the list in 
the recent open championship, are 
natives of Jersey, and both learned to play 
golf there. Harry, the champion, is the elder, 
but he did not take to golf for some years 
after Tom had gained a place in the front 
rank of players. Both have held positions 
as club professionals in various parts of Eng- 
land, Harry being now at Totteridge (South 
Herts Golf Club) while Tom is located at 
Sandwich. 


he score of 300 with which Harry Vardon 
won is better by five strokes than any 
hitherto recorded, and his best round of 72 
has only been once equalled in the competi- 
tion. Tom Vardon’s score of 149 for 36 holes 
ties with the record made by young Tom 
Morris, also over Prestwick, in 1870, when 
that fine player won the championship for the 
fourth time. 


JR owland Jones, the popular professional at 

Wimbledon Park, was the victim of a 
miscarriage of justice in the course of his 
second round. At one hole his ball, which 
was seen by himself, his partner, and several 
spectators on the course after the drive, was 
lifted by some passer-by, and he therefore 
rightly dropped another ball as near as pos- 
sible to where it lay. For this he was dis- 
qualified by the marker, who said that as he 
had not himself seen the ball it must be 
regarded as lost, and that Jones should have 
returned to the tee and played another under 
the penalty of a stroke. Although the club 
committee on the facts being brought before 
them reinstated Jones in the competition, it 
was somewhat unjust to him that his dis 
qualification for ignorance of the rules was 
published in the newspapers while no proper 
explanation of the circumstances was after- 
wards given. 


he Prince of Wales has accepted the 
presidentship of the Welsh Golfing 
Union, 


Although the big championships are row 

over for the year there is no cessation 
of interest in golfing circles. A great many 
important fixtures—amateur and professional 
—are still to come, and everything points to a 
record year for golf. Already the leading 
professionals have had more engagements 
than in any previous year, and they are 
pretty nearly full up with matches and tourna- 
ments far into the autumn, 


he professional international match which 
preceded the championship was a great 
success, and the fixture has clearly come to 
stay. It was conducted in the best possible 
spirit of sportsmanship, and the narrowness of 
Scotland’s win sustained the excitement to 
the close. It was unfortunate, as the match 
was played under the auspices of the Pro- 
fessionals’ Association, that several prominent 
Scottish players who were not members of 
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the association were not eligible to compete, 
but it is pleasing to know that these players 
have since joined the association, so that in 
future years the best players in each country 
will be available. 


Tre forthcoming tour of the Oxford and 

Cambridge Golfing Society in America 
is exciting the greatest interest in the States, 
and elaborate arrangements are being made 
to give the visitors a hearty welcome. A 
thoroughly representative team of players has 
been got together, which is sure to givea good 
account of itself. The team will consist of 
nine men with three reserves, of whom the 
following nine are practically certain to make 
the voyage: J. L. Low, T. Mansfield Hunter, 
N. F. Hunter, J. A. T. Bramston, H. C. Ellis, 
H. G. B, Ellis, A. C. M. Croome, H. W. 
Beveridge, and D. F. Ransom. Mr. H. G. 
Hutchinson may also go. 


essrs. Blackwood have just published a 
new edition, the twelfth, of Mr. Horace. 
Hutchinson’s handbook, Hints on Golf. Mr. 
Hutchinson has brought the book up to date, 
with references to the rubber-filled balls and 
the Mills aluminium clubs, of which last he 
speaks in appreciative terms. — : 


The game, continues to spread, and clubs 

and courses increase and multiply. 
Near London a new club has been formed 
under the name of the Surrey Golf Club. 
A beautiful course has been acquired at 
Pachesham Park, Leatherhead, and an in- 
fluential committee—comprising Sir William 
Vincent, Bart., Lord Walter Gordon-Lennox, 
Colonel Dickenson, Dr. Dunbar Brunton, and 
Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P.—are organising what 
promises to be one of the most successful 
clubs near London. 


n the Continent a new course has been 
made at Marienlyst, one of the fashion- 
able Danish seaside resorts, 


TOM VARDON 


Who finished second in the Open Championship 
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THE DICKENS THAT COSTS £350: Some Plates of Pickwick. 


This is the most beautiful edition of Dickens ever published. It will be in fifty-six volumes at £6 6s. each. Pickwick is in three volumes, 
‘The book, which contains a number of new illustrations, has also every illustration ever before published. It is issued by Mr. George D. 
Sproul of New York and sold here by Chapman and Hall, 


Etched by Hablot K, Browne (“ Phiz”) 


Etched by Hablot K, Browne (“* Phiz"’) 
DISCOVERY OF JINGLE IN THE FLEET 


THE RIVAL EDITORS 


Mr. Pickwick . . . had no sooner cast his eyes on the figure of a man who Mr. Pickwick rushed between the infuriated combatants just in time to receive 

was brooding over the dusty fire than, letting his hat fall on the floor, he stood the carpet-bag on one side of his body and the fire shovel on the other. Note.— 

perfectly fixed and immovable with astonishment. . . . There sat Mr. Alfred This, the second plate, shows the introduction of a number of minor details not 

Jingle, his head resting on his hand, his eyes fixed upon the fire, and his whole contained in the first plate, also reproduced in the edition, as, for instance, the 
appearance denoting misery and dejection! 


pitcher hanging on the side of the cupboard case 


LExgraved on copper from an original drawing specially designed 
“clutograph” edition by Harry Fur, 


MR. PICKWICK AND JINGLE IN FLEET PRISON 


From an original drawing specially designed for Mr. George D. Sproul's** Autograph” 
by Harry Furniss 


edition 


MR. PICKWICK’S SLIDING ACCIDENT 
Seeing that he was confused and agitated Mr. Pickwick cut the matter 


Mr, Pickwick's hat, gloves, and handkerchief were floating on the surface; and 
short by drawing the invalided stroller’s arm through his and leading him away 


this was all of Mr. Pickwick that anybody could see 
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THES DATIVE re 


THE BRAN PIE. 


Ws late Professor Freeman, who was caustic but not as 
arule concise, did much service to history and thereby 
to the human race; but it may be questioned whether he 
ever did a greater service to his own country than when 
he casually alluded to a department of what was supposed 
to be literary criticism as ‘‘ chatter about Shelley.” And it 
is a great pity that he is not alive to say something with the 
due acridity of contempt on “ cackle about Carlyle.” 
©! course, it is easy enough to see why such profitless 
and unedifying gossip as has lately filled papers and 
reviews awakens interest among a great many people. We 
cannot all of us read Carlyle with pleasure; a good many 
of us have no time, or at any rate think we have no time 
to read him at all. And even if we read him we may not 
be fitted for the task of considering him critically, whether 
as a philosopher, or a historian, ora writer. But we can all 
of us understand that his wife and he did not get on very well 
together, and the details of their domestic troubles are such 
as could be matched over and over again in every small 
street and every block of flats. Given a dyspeptic and 
mannerless husband and a nervous and sarcastic wife, both 
very clever, the rest follows—or as much of the rest as need 


be credited. 
B* there'were two great misfortunes in the Carlyle family 
which ensured the publication of its troubles. 
wrote books and his wife did not. Hence the public took 
an interest in him, and his wife was unable to wreak her 
sorrows on the personages of a novel or series of novels. 
So her inventive, or at least elaborative and imaginative, 
temperament devoted itself to treating domestic facts in 
letters with a literary style which gave them an undeserved 


importance, 
le Mrs. Carlyle had only been a novelist we should have 
had some interesting fiction, though not, perhaps, of any 
permanent value; but we should have been spared all the 
cackle and controversy about Carlyle, for a lady—or a 
gentleman—cannot well be brilliant and literary in domestic 
letters when she—or he—feels that good “copy” is being 
wasted. Then Mrs. Carlyle, instead of leaving records of 
her woes, would have left a half-finished novel, and her 
husband would not have been moved by a surely exaggerated 
remorse to leave /is record. 


aus most unfortunate part of all is that the papers were 
placed in the hands of the late Mr. J. A Froude, for 
though he was an honourable man and animated by the 
best intentions he was simply not to be trusted with docu- 
ments or even facts if you wanted to know them again after 
he had done with them. It was not falsification, it was not 
exactly carelessness, it was a sort of mental kink. Anyone 
who has ever studied the period of any of Froude’s or of 
Carlyle’s historical works with original authorities must 
recognise that neither of them had the elementary qualities 
of a real historian, except the power of vivid and graphic 
description; both interested you keenly and made you see 
brilliant pictures of what you subsequently found never 
happened at all, or happened quite otherwise. Froude did 
a certain amount of research in proper quarters but some- 
how never could copy out the records correctly; Carlyle 
spent a great deal of time and trouble over little details of 
Frederick the Great’s daily life, and extracted from popular 
books of reference important treaties that never were made 
at all when he might have discovered their non-existence by 
an hour’s work at the Record Office. 
Noes of the two friends should ever have been turned 
loose alone on history; both were incapable of 
resisting the charms of a graphic and striking picture. 
Froude, in addition, had bias; Carlyle was careless, but not 
usually unfair. How careless he could be one can see from 
looking at his famous description of Louis XVI.’s flight to 
Varennes. We see the ‘new Berline” with the fugitive 
king crawling along the roads, taking twenty-two hours to 


Carlyle’ 
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By Adrian Ross. 


do sixty-nine miles when every minute is precious; and 
then, perhaps, we take down the first map of France and 
find that the distance from Paris to Varennes happens to be 
over 120 miles by rough measurement, and that the royal 
carriage went quite six miles an hour—a very fair pace for 


the roads of those days. 
Bes really, it is waste of time to argue out in the reviews 
what was the exact text of Carlyle’s letters or other 
private writings, or of his wife’s, or how far they were 
distorted by Froude. When Carlyle, or Mrs. Carlyle, or 
Froude got hold of a fact each of them could not help 
changing it almost beyond recognition in reproducing it. 
This was not conscious bias or falsification; it was merely 
temperament. We should expect that Froude and Carlyle 
when they recorded events in their own lives or those of 
their friends, would be not less but more inaccurate than 
when they dealt with Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, Cromwell 
and Frederick, people who were long dead and gone and 
had no immediate bearing on their own daily life. 


Vite: therefore, almost the only evidence consists of 
statements by Carlyle and his wife, edited by 
Froude and reinforced by the gossip of friends and relations, 
it is best for us to make up our minds, firstly, that it is 
impossible to have any confidence in any conclusions we 
may form as to the troubles of the Carlyle household; and, 
secondly, that to spend time and trouble in forming or 
maintaining any theory on the subject is unworthy of a 


self-respecting vertebrate. 
Oo the whole Froude comes better out of the hurly-burly 
than one would have expected. Though his belated 
“revelation ’’ has every appearance of being a mare’s nest 
he must have believed it to be true, and wishing to disguise 
it must have had a good motive for the manipulation of his 
material. But nobody ought to have been exposed to such 
a trial. No possible method of dealing with the Carlyle 
papers could have been really satisfactory to Froude himself 
or to anyone else, and Froude’s invariable way of treating 
documents laid him open to all sorts of charges. Freeman, 
who in one of his lectures drew an easily recognisable 
portrait of the historian as he should not be, remarked: 
‘* He shall show in every page, perhaps actual indifference to 
truth, perhaps only a kind of physical incapacity to make an 
accurate statement ; he shall go wrong on every opportunity 
of going wrong; with his manuscript before him, he shail 
be followed with a judicial incapacity for copying it,” and so 
on. The attack was exaggerated and unfair, but it was not 
wholly unfounded. And the defects which gave Freeman 
an opening for attack give similar chances to any aggrieved 
relative or carping critic. But is it worth while now raking 
up the Carlyle quarrels or butchering Froude’s slain 
historical reputation to make a holiday for critical or medical 
chatterers ? 


Great writers, pray keep from the gossiping fool 
Each record or intimate letter ; 

For “ live and fet live” is an excellent rule, 
‘But “ die and let die” is a better, 


Supposing you were not too kind to your wife, 
There is only one way to confess it; 

Yourself you must publish her “ Letters and Life ’— 
If not, you had better suppress it. 


You gave to the public your various books, 
The fruit of your serious labours ; 

So why should they know how you scolded your cooks, 
Or swore at the fowls of your neighbours ? 


Leave nothing for people to publish and show 
As spoils of the life they invaded ; 

And then you can live as you like, for you know 
‘That when you are dead you will stay dead! 
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Mr. George W. Joy’s “Griselda” at the Royal Academy Exhibition. 
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THE FLOWER OF WIFELY PATIENCE 


My lord, ye wote that in my father's place But faith and nakednesse and maidenhood ; 
Ye did me stripe out of my poor wede And here again your clothing | restore 

And richly ye clad me of your grace; And eke your wedding ring for evermore. 
To you brought | nought elles out of drede, —Chaucer. 
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A COMPLETE STORY. By A. E. Manning Foster. 


()? a waste plot of ground in Upper Tooting a huge tent had been 

erected. The casual passer-by viewing it from the top of a 
tram car and noting the immense crowds eagerly waiting for 
admission and hearing the sounds of a brass band within playing 
popular airs might well have supposed it to be some giant circus or 
travelling show. 

But for weeks past the whole of Upper Tooting had been 
enlightened as to the nature of the erection. The district had been 
placarded with huge bills announcing the advent of the great 
American revivalist, Wilson, who had come over from his own place 
to convert Upper Tooting and similar suburbs in equal need of 
religious excitement. On the handbills that had been distributed by 
the thousand in the streets and posted in the letter-box of every 
house and villa in the neighbourhood a whole list of attractions were 
set forth. There was a blind singer with a voice like a nightingale 
who. would render new hymns to well-known tunes, an escaped nun 
who would describe her experiences to ladies only, a real live Kaffir 
who had been converted by the agency of Wilson, and last, but not 
least, “Tiny Tim,” the smallest Christian man in the world— 
a dwarf of 3 ft. 5 in. with a falsetto voice and a fund of religious 
experience. 

Now Upper Tooting is very hard to rouse. It is an eminently 
respectable neighbourhood where enthusiasm of all kinds is con- 
sidered ill-bred. But after a few days comparative indifference it 


succumbed and the great tent with seating room for 3,000 people was ~ 


henceforth filled every night to overflowing. 

It was on the Saturday night at the end of the first week of the 
tent services that Mr. Joseph Mullins drove to Upper Tooting in his 
brougham to see how things were getting on. He had dined com- 
fortably although somewhat early, and as he leaned back on the 
soft cushions of his carriage he noted with pleasure the signs of 
enterprise that met his eyes. Every time he looked out of the 
window his gaze met the flaming placards of the American revivalist, 
and as his carriage drew up before the great tent he paused for a 
moment to admire the white banner which announced in big red 
letters, ‘‘ Salvation while you wait.” 

Mr. Mullins made an imposing figure as he pushed his way to 
the entrance through the crowd. He was a tall, stout man with the 
evidences of prosperity and good living stamped on every feature of 
his face. His figure had the rotundity that bespeaks the successful 
and contented man. No one could doubt the goodness of one who 
looked upon life and himself with such admirable complacency. His 
small eyes fairly beamed with satisfaction as he noticed the huge 
congregation. already assembled. He refused the invitation of a 
steward to find him a front seat, and settled himself in a chair in a 
corner near the door. 

The tent was lighted with a number of large hanging lamps. 
The chairs and benches were skilfully arranged to hold the greatest 
possible number. At the extreme end was a platform on which sat 
the members of the band, the choir, and the various speakers, while 
on araised dais, with a table in front of him containing books, a 
bell, and some water, was the great evangelist himself. 

When the band had ceased playing “Follow on” and other 
selections from 7he Belle of New York, the great manarose. There 
was a stir and flutter through the vast congregation as he gazed 
serenely at them. A slight tinkle from the bell brought an imme- 
diate hush. Wilson was a man of. medium height with rather long, 
lank hair and a clean-shaven face. At first sight he might have 
been considered unimpressive. Meeting him in the street you might 
have placed him as an actor ina travelling company; but as soon 
as he opened’ his mouth the man became transformed. He had a 
real gift of speech and that mobility of countenance which serves to 
illustrate the thing spoken. A deaf and dumb mute might have 
understood his expressive gestures, his tricks of eyes and eyebrows, 
and his lightning change of expression. 

He began quietly, speaking in a slow, deliberate manner with a 
Yankee drawl. But everyone knew this was but a preliminary to 
the real effort of the evening. The eyes of every man, woman, and 
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child in the tent were fixed upon him and never once during the 
three-quarters of an hour he spoke were removed. He seemed to 
hold them by some subtle magnetism they did not understand. The 
man’s personality was stronger than the united force of the whole 
lot. He talked to them in language they understood ; there were no 
long words or involved sentences. Above all there was no _hesita- 
tion, no nervousness. The words came naturally and to all appear- 
ances sincerely. ; 

As he warmed to his subject his gestures became more exaggerated 
—only just saved from the grotesque. He paced the platform. He 
threw his arms about and rolled his eyes. He told some racy 
anecdotes that made a hum of laughter pass through the crowd, and 
then his voice changed to pathos, and in a few minutes the women 
were groaning and weeping uncontrolledly. After twenty minutes 
he held the audience in the hollow of his hand. He could make 
them laugh or cry at will. The realisation of his power made him 
at times unmerciful. He painted hell fire so luridly that sinners 
could feel the flames bursting round them, and then, when it seemed 
that the agony was too much to endure, he spoke in tones of tenderest 
kindness of mercy and forgiveness. 

Mr. Mullins in his corner could hardly contain himself. He 
fidgeted in his chair, wiped the perspiration from his brow, murmur- 
ing to himself, ‘‘ Capital ! the man is a genius.” He could hardly 
repress his desire to applaud when at last the address came to 
an end. 

The evangelist sank back in his chair and took a sip of water, 
then with the air of a man who had almost forgotten something he 
rose again to address the audience. 

They were still in a state of excited expectation. 

“The band,” he said, “ will now play a selection, during which a 
collection will be taken. Every one of you is expected to give some- 
thing. Remember that every penny you give now is so much 
invested in the bank of Heaven. It is a bank which will never 
break, and it pays the highest rate of interest. Remember the 
words of the hymn :— 

“ Whatever, Lord, we lend to Thee 
Repaid a thousandfold will be ; 
Then gladly will we give to Thee, 
Who givest all.” 

Then came a great movement among the people. 
the mighty crowd fumbled for their pockets. 
of many coppers and coins. 

It was like music to the ears of Mr. Mullins. He watched 
anxiously as the stewards passed the collection boxes. No one 
seemed to miss. Even the poorest and most ragged dropped in 
their halfpence. When the box reached Mr. Mullins he placed 
a half-crown ostentatiously in the slit. The people around him 
gasped. They felt exalted to be in such close proximity to so 
wealthy a personage. Yes, it was good for them to be here. 

As the crowd passed out Mr. Mullins edged his way to the 
platform. The evangelist gave a start of surprise on seeing him, 

“ Have you been at the meeting ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Mullins grasping him warmly by the hand, 
“T am glad to say 1 have, and now come along with me to supper. 
My brougham is outside and I want to have a chat with you.” 

“That is fortunate,” said Wilson, “ because I want particularly 
to have a talk with you.” 

They were soon driving off rapidly amid the admiring gaze of 
the crowd which hung about outside. When they were well away 
from Upper Tooting Mr. Mullins produced cigars, and so they 
smoked and chatted until they reached Prince’s Gate. Arrived at 
his home, Mr. Mullins led the way to the dining-room. A cold 
supper-was on the table and a man stood in attendance. 

“You need not wait, Seymour, I will ring if I want anything.” 

“My efforts have made me hungry,” said Wilson attacking the 
cold chicken and ham ravenously. 

“J should think so,” said Mr. Mullins, ‘ My dear sir, if you 
will allow me to say so, I thought you were magnificent to-night. 


The whole of 
There was the sound 
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CAE RAISER 


What do you think,” he continued in a lower tone, “were the 
receipts ?” 3 

“J did not wait to hear,” replied the evangelist, “ but I think we 
ought to have done not less than £25 to £30. I have secured a 
steady increase every day. On Monday we made only just over £12, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday we raised between £15 to 
£19, and last night we did £21. I reckon to nearly double that 
next week.” 

* Capital, capital |’ said Mr. Mullins rubbing his hands. 

“T am glad you think so,” replied the evangelist quietly, “ because 
that will make it all the easier to say what I have to say.” 

Mr. Mullins moved a little uneasily. 

“You mean that you want another rise,” he said. “ Well, in view 
of increased receipts perhaps we——” 

‘No, I don’t mean that. I mean that I want £1,000 down.” 

“ A thousand pounds, my dear Mr. Wilson !_ Why, it’s absurd ; it’s 
impossible.” 

“Nothing of the kind,” said Wilson imperturbably, “it is 
a mere trifle to you—a stroke of the pen. I want it badly. 
That boy of mine has been getting himself into a pretty mess 
in New York, and I tell you I must ‘have it, and what’s more I 
will have it.” 

“Tl am surprised,” said Mr. Mullins with an aggrieved air, ‘‘ to 
hear you speak like that after all 1 have done for you.” 

“ Now look here, Mr. Mullins, don’t make any mistake about 
this. I guess 1 don’t owe you anything. When you found me on the 
other side and brought me over here to start this tent business I was 
down on my luck I admit. But it’s been a precious good business 
for you. I have been worth £3,000 a year to you at the very kast, 
and you know as well as | do that without me the tent wouldn’t pay 
its own expenses, much less 200 per cent. profit.” 

“ Remember I take all risks,” said Mr. Mullins, ‘and pay you a 
handsome salary.” 

“What’s £15 a week out of a turnover of £6,000 or £7,000 a 
year ?” 

“ Well, I don’t mind increasing it——’ 

T want £1,000 down,” said Wilson decisively. 

' “J simply cannot do it for you,” replied Mr. Mullins. “ You must 
remember that the affair is not mine alone. It is a syndicate, as I 
informed you at the beginning.” 

“Don’t try to bluff me,” interrupted Wilson, “ I know perfectly 
well that you and no one else make the syndicate.” 

Mr. Mullins grew rather hot and angry. 

“Tt is no use trying to bully me,” he cried. 
for all I can’t give you £1,000.” 


? 


““T tell you once and 
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“Very well ; then I don’t preach to-morrow, and you can see what 
will happen to your tent then. I know a man in the city who will 
be only too willing to have the chance of running one.” 

Mr. Mullins was genuinely alarmed at the threat. He determined 
to try pacific means. 

“Don’t let us quarrel, Mr. Wilson,” he said gently. “ You know 
I have always had the greatest respect for you, and I should be 
sorry to dissolve our partnership. Let me think the matter over and 
I will see what.I can do.” 

“Will you let me know by Monday ?” 

“ Make it Wednesday.” 

“No, Monday, first post.” 

“Very well. I will see.” 

Now there was nothing ‘that distressed Mr. Mullins more than 
parting with a large sum of money. Even when it was directly 
connected with his own personal enjoyment he disliked it, but when 
it was for somebody else he simply loathed it. The consequence 
was that he did not send to Wilson on Monday morning. On the 
evening of that day he received a note from that gentleman as 
follows :— 

“ DEAR MR. MULLINS, —The little matter mentioned to you is of 
no consequence now as | have decided to terminate my engagement 
with you. I have received an offer by cable from America which | 
have accepted. I will conduct the services in the tent until the end 
of this week, but after that I must ask you to make other arrange- 
ments.—Yours faithfully, RALPH WILSON.” 

When he received this epistle Mr. Mullins was greatly perturbed. 
He saw a handsome income slipping through his fingers. He coud 
never secure another evangelist like Mr. Wilson. It was most 
annoying—such base ingratitude too. He ordered his carriage and 
drove at once to Wilson’s lodgings. He stormed and entreated by 
turns, but Wilson remained obdurate. 

“Look here,” he said at last taking out his cheque book, “ I will 
make it £2,000 down and £20 a week for the future.” 

Wilson shook his head. 

Mr. Mullins reiterated his entreaty. 

‘“Come, be reasonable,” he cried. 

Wilson wavered, then capitulated. 

“Very well, I will take the £2,000 and stay.” 

As Mr. Mullins drove home to Prince’s Gate, rather sore at 
parting with so much money but relieved to have settled the business 
successfully, Wilson sat with the pink cheque in front of him. He 
could not resist an occasional chuckle. 

“* What fools people are,” he said, “ but I didn’t think old Mullins 
would have been so easily bluffed ! ” 


Chancellor 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


At Compton Place.—Beginning on June 
27 the Duchess of Devonshire is to give a 
series of week-end parties at Compton Place, 
and will herself spend the week-ends at East- 
bourne with the Duke till Goodwood races, 
after which they go to Bolton Abbey. At 
Eastbourne the guests will spend their time 
between Compton and Polegate, where the 


duke keeps his racing stud, about 
nine miles from the town. The 
stables at Compton, by the way, had 
not been used for years and had 
become quite dilapidated before the 
duchess took them in hand. She 
had them repaired and turned into a 
dairy and cowshed, where she now 
keeps several cows. Prize fowls are 
also kept at Compton. Apropos of 
fowls, it is not generally known that 
the duchess is very fund of parrots 
and canaries. At Chatsworth there 
are several of the former and some 
hundreds of the latter. 


A Lover of Terriers. — Lady 
Alice Stanley, the youngest sister of 
Mary Duchess of Hamilton, is very ° 
fond of dogs. 
hobby is terriers. 


personal attention, and if one of them happens 
to be ill nurses it herself. On such occasions 
blankets and hot water bottles are in great 
demand, and the invalid is emphatically “ in 
She has even been known to stay 
away from a shoot at Bolton Abbey because 
one of her favourites was unwell; and I am 
told that on the death of another she hada 
handsome coffin made and brought the body 
Lady Alice is, of 
course, a daughter of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire by her marriage with the 7th Duke of 


clover.” 


to Windsor for burial. 


Manchester, and will one day be 
Countess of Derby, her husband, 
Lord Stanley, being the eldest son 
of the earl of that ilk. Lady 
Alice is tall, dark, and graceful, 
and like her sister, Lady Gosford, 
isin the suite of Queen Alexandra. 


Lady Lansdowne.—Holding, 
as the wife of Lord Lansdowne 
does, a very great social position, 
which she occupies with so much 
becoming grace and p 
dignity, Lady  Lans- [ 
downe nevertheless pos- y 
sesses a very lively dis- é 
position. A story has fe 
been told of her that fi 
when she first came to y 
Lansdowne House she 
decorated the statues in 
the hall with sundry 
hats, coats, and walking 


To be accurate her particular 
She always gives them 


Week by Week. 


sticks, giving these classic dignitaries a 
ludicrously up-to-date appearance. Lady 
Lansdowne will very probably entertain their 
Majesties during their Irish visit at Derreen, 
Lord Lansdowne’s lovely seat in Kerry. 


French Government a fitting welcome to our 
shores, and mindful of the genial and hearty 
reception accorded to King Edward during 
his recent stay in Paris we will strive not 
to be behindhand in our hospitality. Among 
other fixtures it has been arranged that 
President Loubet will dine at the Mansion 
House with King Edward, and a gala night 
has been fixed for July 7 for a com- 
mand performance of the Opera in 
honour of the French President, when 
most of the Royal Family will be 
present. 


Our French Guest.—Preparations are 
rapidly being made to give the head of the 


London’s ‘“‘Hanging Gardens.” 
—It would be untrue to contend that 
there is no town which can rival 
London’s West-end for its charming 
window boxes and hanging baskets 
of flowers, for in such a competi- 
tion Leamington, Cheltenham, and 
Richmond in Surrey would rise up 
and hotly protest. But all the same 
in that select portion of the metropolis 
which is bordered by Park Lane, 
Oxford Street, New Bond Street, and 
Piccadilly there is such a display of 
floral decoration in the season as may well 
claim to have never yet had full justice done 
to it. A few of the most noteworthy displays 
may not be without interest to readers of this 
paper ; whether they be Londoners or country 
cousins they can be confidently recommended 
to go and see the West-end “ flower show” 
for themselves. 


Other Floral Houses. — Park Lane 
itself is very noticeable for lovely window 
boxes. There is Lord Wolyerton’s show 
of pink geraniums at No. 24, and next door 
Sir Edward Sassoon endeavours to outdo his 
neighbour by a splendid display of red 
Dudley House, the residence of 
the Aftican magnate, Mr. J. B. Robinson, 
fairly glows with its charming luxuriance of 


geraniums. 


white daisies and red geraniums, and its 
profusion of flowers suggests a country garden 
in Somerset rather than window boxes in 
London. Mr. Lewis’s house at the corner of 
the lane and Upper Grosvenor Street is 
noticeable for its baskets, and 
Lord Molesworth has as fine a show of 
ivy-leaved geraniums of pink hue as the most 
exacting gardener need ask. The striking 
boxes of yellow daisies at Count Rosen’s, 
Great Stanhope Street, has attracted much 
attention during the summer, whilst Earl 
Cairns at 20, Park Street, has kept a floral 
show of high excellence for some weeks past. 
; Lady Grey-Egerton, in Mount Street, has 
given much pleasure to passers-by owing to 
the beauty of her window boxes, and there 
are several houses near hers which will take a 
great deal of beating in their show of flowers. 


hanging 


paseo nal 


Thomson 


LADY MABEL CRICHTON 


Lord Erne’s younger daughter. Lady Mabel was one of Lady Mary 


Grosvenor's bridesmaids the other day 
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THE ADMIRAL OF THE PORT OF POOLE 


Mr. Charles van Raalte with his wife and a family party. The names of the group are, 
reading from left to right—Miss Gwendoline van Raalte, Mrs. van Raalte, the Hon. Rosamund 
Tufton, Miss Margherita van Raalte, Miss Clow, and Mr. Charles van Raalte 


King and Sandown.—The King intends 
to be present at the first summer meeting of 
the Sandown Park Club, which will begin 
on Friday and continue on Saturday. His 
Majesty will go down by motor and will be 
accompanied by several friends and attend- 
ants, some of whom will go with him on his 
car while others will travel in their own. 
Luncheon will be prepared for the party 
in the royal stand, which is in the reserved 
enclosure. It is expected that the King’s 
example will be followed by many people, and 
a very large space is to be allotted to motors 
on the further side of the course facing the 
enclosure. 


The King’s Library.—One of the most 
famous libraries in the country is at Windsor 
Castle, and his Majesty takes a_ special 
interest in its management. There are over 
100,000 volumes in the library, which was 
first established by Henry VIII. and has 
since been added to by various Sovereigns, 
King Edward having added several valuable 
books to the collection since his accession. 
His Majesty has not much leisure time to 
spend in the peaceful seclusion of his library, 
but he sometimes manages to spend an hour 
or so in the perusal of his favourite anthors, 
who are said to be Charles Kingsley and 
Thomas Hardy. 


At Ascot.—Lady Warwick, who has been 
one of the leading hostesses this season, had 
a most brilliant house party at Heath House 
during Ascot week, and was assisted by her 
charming daughter, Lady Marjorie Greville. 
Among the guests were the Duke and Duchess 
of Beaufort, Mr. and Mrs. Rupert Beckett, 
and Lady Violet Brassey. The Ascot of 1903 
will long be remembered as one of the most 
brilliant social gatherings on record at the 
famous racecourse. Everyone was there, 
from royalty to some hardy veterans who 
walk every year from London and boast of 
never having missed an Ascot. 


Hostess of Osterley.—Lady Jersey on 
Saturday began her series of garden-parties 
at Osterley Park, which are always among the 
most brilliant and interesting events of the 
London season. Lady Jersey herself is 
a most interesting and charming person- 
ality as, indeed, is only to be expected of 
a daughter of the venerable Lord Leigh 
of Stoneleigh and his accomplished wife. 
She has travelled widely, including Aus- 
tralia and Japan, has ruled in the former 
country and written on the latter. Oster- 
ley is a picturesque house with a romantic 
history which goes back three centuries. 
The guests who assemble there include 
most of the clever men and lovely women 
of the day, and the scene reminds one of 
Strawberry Hill in the days of Frances 
Countess Waldegrave. 


Lady Louth.—Lady Louth and her 
husband are among the latest converts to 
automobilism. Lady Louth, being half 
French by extraction and having been 
born in France, may be said to have a 
natural attraction towards a pursuit which 
for practical purposes originated in that 
country. Lady Louth is also keenly 
devoted to hunting. She has hunted with 
the Biarritz Hounds and goes out regularly 
with Lord Louth’s harriers in the Ardee 
district. Lord Louth is also a keen 
sportsman, and the similarity of tastes 
drew them together at the outset. He 
hunts, is a good shot, plays polo, is a 
reliable bat, and can keep the household 
with his rod. At the present. moment the 
new motor tricycle is the joy of his life. 


The Fifth Daughter—The marriage 
the other day of Lady Noreen Hastings 
to Mr. William Bass recalls the prophecy 
of an old Irish fortune-teller which has 
now been literally fulfilled. Lady Noreen 
was the fifth daughter of the late Earl of 
Huntingdon, and at her birth an old Irish- 
woman living near Sharavogue, Lord 
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Huntingdon’s Irish seat in King’s County, 
prophesied that Lord Huntingdon’s five 
daughters would all be married before 1905. 
Lady Noreen Bass was the fifth daughter to 
get married, and the old woman has turned 
out to be atrue prophet. Lady Noreen is a 
younger sister of Lady Ilene Campbell, who 
was such a good horsewoman and at one 
time hunted a great deal both in Ireland and 
the shires, 


Fashion and Philanthropy.—The beau- 
tiful Mrs. Lawrence Currie gives more thought 
to philanthropy than she does to fashion. 
The poor are always with her—or rather she 
is always with the poor. Mrs. Currie is very 
fond of reading, though unlike some bookish 
persons she has a passion, too, for the wild 
things of nature. Wild flowers in particular 
she loves, and she makes a practice of trans- 
planting any rare one—or even one of the 
commoner sort if it takes her fancy—from its 
modest home to some out-of-the-way corner 
of her own lawn at her home near Farn- 
borough ; here you will find them in the 
most unexpected places. She really studies 
their habits and preferences, and will fre- 
quently stop one of the gardeners to ask him 
his opinion as to the most suitable place for a 
particular root. By the way, Minley is pro- 
bably the only country seat in England, with 
the exception of Arundel, which has both a 
Roman Catholic chapel and a Protestant 
church in its grounds, 


Spee a 


Halkett 
LADY ALIX EGERTON 


Is a daughter of Lord Ellesmere and a niece of the 
Marquis of Normanby 
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Sir Charles Tennant, Bart. 


lO 


MRS. ASQUITH AND HER BABY 


Mrs. Asquith is the wife of the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, K.C., M.P., whom she married in 1894. She is a daughter of 
It was said that Mrs. Asquith was the original of Mr. E. F. Benson’s ‘‘Dodo” 
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THE ADMIRATION OF THE AMERICANS FOR. SHAKSPER 
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thrive 
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Gay 
Me? 


SAEzey 


Byron, New York 


A REAL JEW AS ‘SHYLOCK 


A remarkable experiment has been tried in an American theatre in New York, where Shylock has been played by a Jew, Jacob P. Adler, speaking Yiddish with a company playing 
in English, A critic says that in Yiddish Mr. Adler's Shylock” was ‘ more intelligible than the English company.” The part of Jessica was played by Miss Sadie Handy 
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2-STRIKING REVIVALS OF HIS PLAYS IN NEW YORK. 


Byron, New York 


MR. KYRLE BELLEW AS “ROMEO” AND MISS ELEANOR ROBSON AS “JULIET” 


A most interesting revival of Romeo and Juliet has been put on in New York, with Mr. Kyrle Bellew as ‘‘ Romeo”’ and Miss Eleanor Rokson as “Juliet.” Mr. George Clarke took 
the part of ‘‘Capulet."". Mr. Bellew has made a success in A Gentleman of France and Miss Robson in the play called Audrey 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Gordon Bennett Race Regulations.—The 
Irish racing programme has been magnificently 
planned, even to the making of special drivers’ 
maps, marking each small road handicap in 
English, French, and German, and giving a 
full code of meaning as to the various flags 
employed over the course for warning and 
danger signals. It is to be hoped the flags 
will fly a week before the event so that their 
raison @étre will percolate thoroughly into 
the competitors’ brains. A slight confusion 
as to the significance of a scarlet or green 
flag might end in a tragedy. One hundred 
and sixty-one capable officials will be on duty 
in the seven controls, while road stewards will 
be as plentiful as blackberries all along the 
route and will be on duty for ten hours. 
With such admirable stage managing the 
performance should go through without a 
hitch. 


‘ The American Team.—The American 
team are now in Ireland learning every inch 
of the ground. Alex Winton of Cleveland, 
captain of the team, born in Scotland forty- 
three years ago, holds the world’s mile track 
record of 1'024, and is the head of the 
Winton Motor Car Works. He is the only 
member of the team who has driven in a big 
race, and was one of the Gordon Bennett Cup 
competitors in the Paris-Bordeaux race of 
1900, but his car broke down after 125 miles 
run. Percy Owen of New York is chief 
manager of the Winton Company, and most 
of the famous victories made by the Winton 
“Pup” on race tracks were made under his 
driving. He is a well-known athlete and 
twenty-eight years old. Louis P. Mooers of 
Cleveland is a dashing young driver, “a la 
cowboy,” the head of the Peerless motor car 
firm and formerly a bicycle builder. He has 


Automobile Gymkhana.—For the second 
year the Automobile Club’s gymkhana at 
Ranelagh has been “scratched” owing to 
drenching, hopeless weather. On Saturday, 
June 13, the King and Queen had promised 
to honour the automobile gala with their 
presence. Fourteen valuable silver cups and 
other prizes were ready for the seven motor 
events, but the sky showed no mercy and the 
programme was declared off. By royal com- 
mand the ladies’ motor race and another 
motor race—events three and four—were 
“scratched.” His Majesty declined to attend 
a motor race. He also sent an intimation 
that he would wear a silk hat and expected 
masculine Ranelagh to follow the royal 
example. Such an edict practically bars 
Ranelagh as a resort for motorists seeing how 
uncomfortable rests the head that wears a 
high topper on a car, 


MR. CHARLES JARROTT ON THE NAPIER CAR WHICH HE WILL DRIVE IN 


Estimate of Speed Difficulty.—Most Gor- 
don Bennett race-goers will be astonished at 
the difficulty in estimating car speeds, “ That’s 
not very fast,” remarks a disappointed race 
spectator—about a racing car that goes a little 
slower than a Mauser bullet. The car con- 
juring race trick is the most confusing game 
that can be played. Unless a man knows 
what he is about he is very foolish to make 
bets at random on his own estimate of a car’s 
speed. Probably the other man is an old 
racing hand and has learned that most 
difficult of arts—some degree of accuracy in 
calculating the rate at which a car travels. 


Who is the ‘‘ Chaffer” P—A motorist, 
under stress of breakdown, was busy at his 
bonnet’s interior. Forth stepped a fussy, 
important-looking person and said, ‘‘Are you 
the chaffer (chauffeur)?” No,” said the 
motorist, “the crowd is the ‘chaffer’—as 
usual,” 


had less experience than Winton and Owen, 
who have made many splendid performances 
on the motor track. 


Alcohol as Fuel.—It is full time the 
Automobile Club and the Board of Agriculture 
instigated some exhaustive trials and experi- 
ments with alcohol as motor fuel. The specific 
gravity problem and cost of petrol call for the 
possibility of an alternative fuel. The Earl 
of Onslow is a keen motorist. In ‘his new 
position as President of the Board of Agri- 
culture he may be tempted to encourage the 
growth of beet as a rural industry and inci- 
dentally foster the reduction of motor car 
running expenses. Ireland offers a magnifi- 
cent growing ground for beetroot, while alcohol 
for motor purposes can be produced at very 
small cost from potatoes. In Germany the 
Government is making strenuous efforts to 
encourage alcohol as fuel, and alcohol motors 
are to be used in German naval launches. 
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Archer 


THE GORDON BENNETT RACE 


Road - making Material.— Some road 
surveyors apparently think that the highways 
are best mended by means of “ Rubbish shot 
here.” Some of this road-mending material, 
containing endless nails, broken crockery, ' 
and glass ware, is a terrible menace to the 
motorist of moderate means. Tyres normally 
cost enough in all conscience; but with 
such highway handicaps as indicated the 
path of the pneumatic is fraught with 
puncture. 


Universal Motor Language.—It is pro- 
posed to call together an international con- 
gress to compile a universal motor language. 
Doubtless the suggestion will go the way of 
the commercial language schemes, which have 
signally failed. Most British persons touring 
en auto, with the national failing in the matter 
of foreign tongues, must have wished scores 
of times for some simple motor terms under- 
standed of all European persons. 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Opera.—The advent of Madame 
Melba has turned the Opera into its Society 
channel, for while it can hardly be claimed 
that Rigoletto and La Bohéme are musical 
masterpieces the fact remains that Melba can 
crowd the house. The 7éfertoire has been 
expanded by the introduction of O¢ed/o, with 
Alvarez in his old part. Lohse’s conducting 
is not very good this year, It was particu- 
larly tiresome in The Meistersinger, which 
began the night I heard it at seven o’clock in 
the evening and lasted till after midnight. 
Five hours of Wagner at 
a stretch is rather too 
much, and but for the 
heavy cuts we would 
have had to sit until two 
in the morning I should 
think. 

Good-Byes.—We are 
in the midst of many 
good-byes in playland. 
The Light that Failed 
has gone quite out at 
the New Theatre, the 
Clandestine Marriage 
has disappeared in 
favour of Cousin Kate, 
and 7Jri/by vanished on 
Saturday in favour of a 
triple bill, including 
Flodden Field. Saddest 
of all is the disappear- 
ance of the Gaiety 
Theatre, of which the 
newspaper reader is ad- 
vised every day in the 
advertisement columns : 


On Saturday night, July 4, 
the curtain will rise and fall 
on the entertainment at this 
theatre for the last time, in 
consequence of its approaching 
demolition. The theatre was 
opened on December 21, 1868, 
and for nearly thirty-five years 
it has been under only two 
managements — that of Mr. 
John Hollingshead and myself. 
I am deeply indebted to the 
public for their long and liberal 
support, which has enabled me 
to maintain its consistent 
character to the last. 

GEORGE EDWARDES. 


Lady Maud Warren- 
der’s Grand Concert.— 
The great concert which 
is to be held at the 
Royal Albert Hall to- 
morrow evening in aid 
of the Union Jack Club 
promises to be very 
brilliant. The King and 
Queen and the Prince 
and Princess of Wales 
will be present. A pro- 
gramme of quite a stu- 
pendous character has 
been arranged. The 
choir of the Leeds 
Choral Union are to sing 
Dr. Elgar’s “‘ Coronation 
Ode,” conducted by 
the composer. Albani, 
Clara Butt, Ben Davies 


and Andrew Black will take the principal 
parts. The Queen’s Hall orchestra, larzely 
augmented, will give a unique performance 
of Tschaikowsky’s “1812,” when a_ bass 
drum 8 ft. in diameter will be used. Sousa 
has written a new march called “ Jack Tar” 
specially for this concert. A further feature 
will be the introduction of the Russian 
pianist, Joseph Lhevinne, who will make his 
first appearance in England on this occasion. 
The New Zealand band and the bands of the 
Guards will also play. 


MISS RUTH VINCENT 
In The Medal and the Maid at the Lyric 
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The Girl from Kay’s.—Z7he Girl {rom 
Kay’s continues to draw crowded audiences 
to the Apollo Theatre to watch the increasing 
droll. ries of Mr. Willie Edouin as “ Hoggen- 
heimer—ze Hoggenheimer,” the millionaire 
who builds Hoggenheimer House in Park 
Lane and who “is bored in the morning, 
bored in the afternoon, and bored in the 
evening.” For hundreds of nights he has 
relieved his boredom by inspecting -a flat 
which he does not in the least intend to rent, 
and from all appearances he will be engaged 
in this interesting occu- 
pation—by no means 
unknown in real life— 
for many nights to con e. 
He will continue his 
search for jokes at the 
Grand Hotel, Flacton- 
on-Sea, where the Pierrot 
trio—Miss Ruth Lincoln, 
Miss Jessie Broughton, 
and Mr. J. Thompson— 
pleasantly introduce the 
song of “Under the 
Bamboo Tree” to Hog- 
genheimer’s _ soundless 
accompaniment on a 
bamboo table. 


Drama going to the 
Dogs.—A correspondent 
points out that the dog 

hich played so well in 
The Altar of Friend- 
ship is a dachshund, not 
a terrier. He is a son 
of Champion Walwin 
and his name is Master 
Fritz. He belongs toa 
theatrical family; one 
of his brothers is the 
property of Mrs. Louis 
Calvert and another of 
Miss Stella St. Audrie. 


At the Palace. — 
There is no music hall 
in London which main- 
tains the ssame high 
level of excellence as the 
Palace. The great draw 
there at present is, of 
course, Mr. Fuller 
Golden, the American 
humorist, who is a host 
in himself; but all the 
items on the programme 
are fresh, novel, and full 
of interest. The moto- 
girl is one of the cleverest 
pieces of trick machinery 
I have ever seen, and the 
bioscope is kept  tho- 
roughly up to date with 
such interesting events 
as the waitresses’ walk, 
the stockbrokers’ walk, 
the King’s visit to Paris, 
and the two Shamrocks 
leaving Greenock for 


Ellis & Walery America with Sir 
Thomas’ Lipton’ on 
board. 


THE TATLER 


MISS BEATRICE COLEMAN 


Who is to marry Mr. Vincent Sternroyd 


“The Regimental Kiddy.”—The country 
has had the first opportunity of seeing a repre- 
sentation of the farce called The Regimental 
Kiddy, which was put on at the new Theatre 
Royal, Newcastle, by Mr. Paul Berton, assisted 
by a number of amateurs. The story is of 
the usual farcical type, in which an inno- 
cent person is placed in a somewhat risky 
situation and, of course, extricated. 


A Promising Playwright.—One hears 
much from managers of the difficulties expe- 
rienced in discovering new playwrights. It is - 
therefore a pleasure to notice the promise dis- 


played in a little sketch entitled Col/aborators, © 


which was performed by Mr. Huntley Wright 
and its author, Miss Daisy McGeoch, at a 
matinée given by this lady at Steinway 
Hallon the 29th ult. In addition, the pro- 
gramme included no fewer than nine songs, 
the music and lyrics of which were written by 
Miss McGeoch. Miss Davies, who has just 
been engaged as leading lady by the Moody- 
Manners Opera Company, sét the music to 
the recitation, ‘‘ Jack O’Fally, Coward,” which 
was given with effect by Mr. Ernest Leigh. 


Margot (Miss Darragh) playfully cross-examines her husband (Mr. Courtenay 
Thorte) about the correspondents of his bachelor days and is horrified to learn 


MISS DAISY McGEOCH 


A new playwright 


Halt 


‘THE REGIMENTAL KIDDY” 
Mr, Christopher (Mr. Paul Berton) and Marie 


(Mrs. Fred Ridley) 


Ellis & Walery 


that the man who divorced her is his greatest friend 


SCENES FROM DAUDET’'S 


‘* MARGOT,” 
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Lafayette 
MRS. GEORGE ALEXANDER 


Wife of the manager of the St, James's 


Mrs. George Alexander.—Mr. George 
Alexander in an after-dinner mood once 
remarked that Mrs. Alexander, although her 
name did not appear on the bill, was certainly 
on the salary list. Mrs. Alexander has not 
only taken the keenest interest in the social 
side of the theatre but has had to do with 
the dressing of plays. It was she, | believe, 
who was the first to suggest Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell for the St. James’s. 


A Maker of Play Pictures.—Mr. Joseph 
Byron, the greatest flashlight photographer of 
the play in the world, is, paying his annual 
visit to England, for he is a Nottingham 
man. His father and his grandfather, both 
named James Clayton Byron, were artists 
who took .up. photography in the days of its 
youth, It is forty ycars (March 10, 1863) 
since Mr. Byron made his first experiment 
with flashlight photography and fifteen years 
since he went to America. His studio 
is quite a family affair, for Mr. Byron is 
assisted by his wife, who is English, by 
his two sons and two daughters, and _ his 
son-in-law. 


Ellis & walery 


The young priest (Mr. Graham Browne) learns in confession that Margot (Miss 
Darragh) has taken poison. 


Forbidden to speak, he prays for the soul of the 
dying woman 


RECENTLY PRODUCED AT THE METROPOLE, CAMBERWELL 
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MISS FANNY BROUGH, WHO HAS MADE A NEW HIT. 


Miss Brough is the very lite and soul of Just Like Callaghan at the Criterion, playing the part of a suspicious woman 


THE TATLER 


MR. RICHARD HUMPHREYS (cellist) 


An English ’Cellist.—-Mr. Richard Hum- 
phreys has been studying seven years at 
Budapest. Like many others- he began first 
with the violin. His father was musical 
director of the old Theatre Royal, Birming- 
ham, for many years. Young Humphreys once 
heard Popper play and made up his mind not 
only to be a ’cellist but to study with that 
great player. He sought Popper out at his 
hotel, got him to hear him play, and finally 
was taken as his private pupil to Budapest. 


A Youthful Singer at the Haymarket.— 
Master Lionel Hope, who is now appearing 
nightly in Zhe J7.7’s at the Haymarket, is 
one of thé best boy soloists I have heard. 
He possesses distinct dramatic ability. In 
private life he is Master Frank Logsdon, and 
is singularly unaffected and natural. He isa 
pupil of Mr. A. L. Cowley of the Tottenham 
School of Music. 


Thiele 
Mr. Robert Michaelis (Frangois de Cedeaux) 


SOME OF THE PERSONAGES 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


Ellis & Walery 
MASTER LIONEL HOPE ; 


In The M.1s at the Haymarket 


Thiele 


Miss Stella Gastelle (Amorelle) 
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IN M. GASTON-SERPETTE’S OPERA, 
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Lafayette 
MISS CATHERINE LOW (pianist) 


A Scots Pianist.—Miss Catherine Low, 
who gave her second concert at Bechstein 
Hall with Miss Margaret Wishart and Mr. 
Sterling Mackinlay the other day, is a Scot. 
This is the fourth concert she and Mr, Mac- 
kinlay have given. They had a very success- 
ful concert in Weybridge, at which Madame 
Antoinette Sterling (Mr. Mackinlay’s mother) 
assisted. Miss Low’s father, the late Rev. 
Alexander Low of Keig, was the hero of a 
quaint epitaph made in his lifetime. 


Miss Kitty Woolley.—At the Stafford 
House concert, among the bewildering array of 
artists who sang or played for the benefit of 
the Orthopzedic Hospital, Miss Kitty Woolley’s 
violin playing was quite a feature. This 
clever young English artist has been trained 
at the Royal College, and her playing of 
Brahms is particularly good. 


Mr. Gerard Clifford (Lupin, inventor) 
‘* AMORELLE ” 


\ 
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A Curious Photograph—A Woman Looking at Herself. 


Thiele 


MISS FLORENCE LINTON AS ‘*FAVOLLE” IN ‘ AMORELLE” 
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A GREAT PIANIST. 
By Arthur Symons. 


here are a few artists and many athletes 
among contemporary pianists, but only 

one manof genius. I have been assured by 1e- 
sponsible musical people that M. de Pachmann 
is “not a serious artist.” Well, people used 
to assure me that Verlaine was not a serious 
artist and that Whistler was not a serious 
artist. That is the eternal revenge of pedan- 
try for incompetence, and it will be repeated 
whenever an artist is great enough to stop 
short at perfection. Pachmann is less showy 
with his fingers than any other pianist ; his 
hands are stealthy acrobats, going quietly 
about their difficult business, They talk with 
the piano and the piano answers them. All 
that violence cannot do with the notes of 
the instrument, he does. His art begins where 
violence leaves off; that is why he can give 
you fortissimo without hurting the nerves of 
a single string ; that is why he can play arun 
as if every note had its meaning. To the 
others a run-is a flourish, a tassel hung on for 
display, a thing extra ; when Pachmann plays 
a run you realise that it may have its own 


M. DE PACHMANN 


legitimate sparkle of gay life. With him every 
note lives, has its own bedy and its own soul, 


and that is why it is worth hearing him play . 


even trivial music like Mendelssohn’s “ Spring 
Song” or meaningless music like Taubert’s 
Waltz: he creates a beauty out of sound itself 
and a beauty which is at the root of music. 
There are moments when a single chord 
seems to say in itself everything-that music 
has to say. That is the moment in which 
everything but sound is annihilated, the 
moment of ecstasy ; and it is of such moments 
that Pachmann is the poet. 

And so his playing of Bach, whose Italian 
Concerto in F he played at his last concert, 
reveals Bach as if the dust had suddenly 
been brushed off his music. All that in the 
playing of others had seemed hard or dry 
becomes suddenly luminous, alive, and, above 
all, a miracle of sound. Through a delicacy 
of shading—like the art of Bach himself for 
purity, poignancy, and clarity—he envelops us 
with the thrilling atmosphere of the most 
absolutely musical music in the world. The 
playing of this concerto is the greatest thing 
I have ever heard Pachmann do, but when 
he went on to play Mozart I heard another 


only less beautiful world of sound rise softly | 


about me. There was the “ glittering peace” 
undimmed, and there was the nervous spring, 
the diamond hardness, as well as the glowing 


light and ardent sweetness. Yet another 
manner of playing, not less appropriate to its 
subject, brought before me the bubbling flow, 
the romantic moonlight, of Weber ; this music 
that is a little showy, a Jittle luscious, but with 
a gracious feminine beauty of its own. Chopin 
followed, and when Pachmann plays Chopin 
it is as if the soul of Chopin had returned to 
its divine body, the notes of this sinewy and 
feverish music, in which beauty becomes a 
torture and energy pierces to the centre and 
becomes grace and languor swoons and _ is 
reborn a winged energy. The great third 
Scherzo was played with grandeur, and it is 
in the Scherzos, perhaps, that Chopin has built 
his most enduring work. The Barcarolle, 
which I have heard played as if it were 
Niagara and not Venice, was given with fer- 
fect quietude, and the second Mazurka of 
Op. 50 had that boldness of attack, with an 
almost stealthy intimacy in its secret rhythms, 
which in Pachmann’s playing, and in his 
playing alone, gives you the dance and the 
reverie together. But I am not sure that the 
Etudes are not, in a very personal sense, what 
is most essential in Chopin, and Iam not 
sure that Pachmann is not at his best in the 
playing of the Etudes. 

Other pianists think, perhaps, but Pach- 
mann plays. As he plays he is like one 
hypnotised by the music; he sees it beckon- 
ing, smiles to it, lifts his finger on a pause 
that you may listen to the note which is 
coming. This apparent hypnotism is really 
a fixed and continuous act of creation ; there 
is not a note which he does not create for 
himself, to which he does not give his own 
vitality, the sensitive and yet controlling 
vitality of the medium. In playing the Bach 
he had the music before him that he might 
be wholly free from even the slight strain 
which comes from the almost unconscious act 
of remembering. It was for a_ precisely 
similar reason that Coleridge, in whose verse 
inspiration and art. are more _ perfectly 
balanced than in any other English verse, 
often wrote down his poems first in prose 
that he might be unhampered by the con- 
scious act of thought while listening for the 
music. 

“ There is no exquisite beauty,” said Bacon 
in a subtle definition, “which has not some 
strangeness in its proportions.” The playing 
of Pachmann escapes the insipidity of that 
beauty which is without strangeness ; it has 
in it something fantastically inhuman, like 
fiery ice, and it is for this reason that it 
remains a thing uncapturable, a thing whose 
secret he himself could never reveal. It is 
like the secret of the rhythms of Verlaine, 
and no prosodist will ever tell us why a line’ 
like : 

Dans un palais, soie et or, dans Ecbatane 
can communicate a new shiver to the 
most languid or the most experienced nerves. 
Like the art of Verlaine, the art of Pachmann 
is one wholly of suggestion ; his fingers state 
nothing, they evoke. I said like the art of 
Verlaine, because there is a singular likeness 
between the two methods. But is not all art 
a suggestion, an evocation, never-a statement ? 
Many of the great forces of the present day 
have set themselves to the task of building up 
a large, positive art in which everything shall 
be said with emphasis: the art of Zola, the 
art of Mr. Kipling, in literature; the art of 
Mr, Sargent in painting ; the art of Richard 
Strauss in music. In all these remarkable 
men there is some small, essential thing 


lacking ; and it is in men like Verlaine, like © 


Whistler, like Pachmann, that we find the 
small, essential thing, and nothing else. 
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SHAKSPERE TOUJOURS 


Austria’s Ellen Terry. | 


46 he double page in this week’s issue, showing 

The Merchant of Venice and Romeo 
and Juliet as played in America, illustrates 
the enormous hold Shakspere has on play- 
goers even in sucha “rushy ” place as New 
York.’ He has, of course, a far greater hold 
in German, and one of his most enthusiastic 


BARON VON BERGER 


supporters is Alfred Baron von Berger, who 
recently translated Henry VI//, Schlegel and 
Tieck neglected it. Baron von Berger was 
at one time director of the Imperial Theatr«, 
Vienna, but on his marriage to Stella 
Hohenfels, one of the leading actresses there, 
naturally resigned his post. He was professor 
of German literature at the Vienna University 
till he was called to Hamburg to undertake 
the direction of the newly-built German 
Theatre. Baron von Berger was also presi- 
dent of the Damen-Akademie, which was 
called into existence some six years ago to 
meet the exigencies of the times, but the 
opening of the University of Vienna to 
women has made it unnecessary. 


BARONESS VON BERGER 


‘Stella Hohenfels, Baroness von Berger, 
may be called the Ellen Terry of Austria. 
She is a great favourite at the Vienna 
Imperial Theatre and has a life contract 
there, which means that she is engaged to 
play there. as long as she is able and after- 
wards retire with a good pension. She 
wished for various reasons to have this 
contract annulled, but the management re- 
fused, also for various reasons, the chief one 
being that there is no one to replace her. 
Frau von Hohenfels, as she is called on the 
playbills, is very great in Shaksperean rvéles 
and in the modern dramas. She is not only 
popular in Austria but also in Germany, for 
her contract allows her to act in other theatres. 
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A Clock for Motorists.—The Gordon 
Bennett clock, an illustration of which appears 
on this page, is one that has been specially 
made for the great race by Smith and Son, 
the well-known jewellers of the Strand. The 
movement is constructed so as to withstand 
vibration—a very important item in a motor 
car—with a lever escapement enabling the 
clock to go in any position. An important 
feature of the clock is the addition of the 
centre second-hand. These clocks are in- 
tended to be used at the entrance to the 
controls, and the second-hand enables the 
timekeeper to take the times of the various 
cars accurately to a fifth of a second. I hear 
that a large number of these excellent clocks 
have been ordered by members of the 
Automobile Club. : 


Legal Conundrums.—An action brought 
recently in the Court of Appeal against 
the Apollinaris Company under the Mer- 
chandise Marks Act disclosed the curious 
mechanical working character of much legis- 
lation in this country. The description of 
Apollinaris as a “natural mineral water ” was 
said to be false within the meaning of the 
Act, as a trifling proportion of salt and 
carbonic gas were added to the water after 
it emerged from below ; but it has been con- 
clusively shown that the addition of the salt 
had no perceptible effect except to prevent 
the development of sulphuretted hydrogen 
when the water came into contact with the 
cork of the bottle. When recombined the 
water and gas were identical with the con- 
ditions in which they existed in the original 
spring at a depth of 60 ft. 


Our Seventh 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all*cases,'and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the.second Monday following 
the date of issue, z¢., answers to the thirteenth 
acrostic (dated June 24) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, July 6. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names aré the best. Female 
diminutives like 


objected to as leading to confusion. The real 


“May” or “Mab” are’ 


A Change in Taste.—Ar American friend, 
who has lately revisited the United States 
after a sojourn of five years in Europe, tells 
me that what impressed him most in the 
States is the change in the drinking habits of 


FFICIALLY USED AT THE 
GORDON.BENNETT CUP 


RACE 1803. 
3 


A CLOCK FOR TIMING MOTOR RACES 


This clock, which was made by Smith and Son of the 
Strand, will be used at the Gordon Bennett race 


the people. When he was formerly there 
everybody who did not drink lager beer drank 
rye whisky ; now three men out of four drink 
Scotch whisky and Apollinaris. Scotch whisky 


Double 


name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be. written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 10 
(Seventh Series) © 
J A N 


re E 
2a. (IN):-U I iy 
3 NATHOO 
4 E D E N 


Double Acrostic No. 13 


(Seventh Series) 
Straight definition of the actual time. 


. Capped I am not so dangerous as bare. 

. Chief am I by the black ring in my hair. 

. Powder nor rouge she wore when painted all. 

. Reversed, we're coolest at the hottest ball. 

. One male, but female when I come to dine. 

. Add exclamation, and dark prince I shine. 

. Not Romeo but ‘‘ Jimmy Twitcher sing.’ 

. Lop head and tail of queen, and result bring. 

. River by kings crossed; drain which stopped false 
king. 


I 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7: 
8 
9 


Explanations must be given. Incomplete answers may 
possibly count. 
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sells at $1.50 to $2.50 a bottle, so that the 
Scots distillers ought to be making a good 
thing even if the Kentucky distillers and the 
lager beer brewers find things going awry. 


The Hotel Victoria.——A new grill-room 
has recently been opened in connection 
with the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland 
Avenue, with an entrance on the ground floor 
a few doors from Trafalgar Square. It is 
already proving a favourite West-end dining 
resort. 


The Diversions of a Prince.:—Presumably 
the Servian Prince Peter Karageorgevics is 
the same personage whose feminine accom-, 
plishments so enchanted the Parisiennes two 
or three years ago. He embroidered a dress 
for the Queen of Italy and “ gilets” for other 
ladies who enjoyed his friendship. Indeed, 
the Karageorge “ gilet”” was quite the rage in: 
Paris for a time, and women would gladly 
pay £20 or more to possess one. The prince 
had many society engagements in those days, 
and used to take his work with him when he 
went out to dinner. _ Directly the other men 
retired to the smoking-room he would seek a 
cosy corner of the drawing-room and, sur- 
rounded by a circle of admiring women, cross 
one leg over the other and start pulling his 
threads. He was really very clever at it, too, 
and had an artist}s eye for colour. Working 
without pattern, he could copy the outline and 
shading of the most difficult flower and could 
even reproduce the delicate veining of the 
leaves. Others followed his example, and at a 
recent salon a couple of men showed a mag- 
nificent embroidered gown worked entirely by 
themselves. 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


1. Jane Seymour and Jane Grey. 
2. Or Innuit,” a tribe of Eskimo. 
3. See Kipling’s Jungle Book. 

4. See Martin Chuzzlewit. 


Correct answers to No. 10 have been received from :: 
Aar, Atcho, Asgard, Aclaude, Agnon, Aylwards, Avery, 
Ashburt, Arab-queen, Astrachan, Ayah, Aenea, Almeria,. 
Bongi, Buffo, Bonnie-bell, Buffer, Belle, Browser, Bur- 
man, Bullgate, Beaucaire, Biscuit, Bantam, Bradlock, 
Boodle, Bibury, Buldoo, Bathbun, Bijli, B.L.L., Bimbo,. 
Barum, Bulbul, Belledame, Canteen, Carp, Callala, 
Carbon, Cambria, Coffi, Cicero, Careful, Cathcart, Cuth- 
bert, Carinthia, Clarelou, Calcro, Chinchin, Charcoal, 
Cherry-cheeks, Caribou, Cutwater, Chaasze, Cass, Choux,, 
Champagne, Carissima, Cudwall, Curlylocks, Chums, 
Chloe, Chromatic, Duaw, Dearest, Driffel, Dol, Donna,. 
Daisy, Dodpoller, Dingo, Dainty, Deva, Eirinneach, 
Eidal, Eillol, Edelband, Effie-dear, Elioul, Eastwind,. 
Florodora, Feldohr, Fahldt, Frome, Folro, Filletoville,. 
Fulsome, Felgardo, Fulmarno, Fashion, Fiddle, Flossie, 


Frumpy, F.R.D., Fairchild, Fairleigh, Fax, Fiora,, 
Grappler, Goldengirl, Greyeyes, Gumberbird, Golo, 
Gatoyle, Goline, Gertrude, Gimbol, Guffero, Gnir, 


Gatherso, Grig, Glevum, Golly, Herts, Haxor, Hobyah, 
Hanid, Heckle, Haras, Hastings, Hovite, Halfoh, Heb, 
Hopeful, Hector, Ko, Kilton, Keys, Leglum, Lapin,. 
Loftus, Lud, Lixat, Lyvely, Lex, Ladie, Mummer, 
Muswell, Mamouna, Mia, Mascotte, Mypet, Mab-queen, 
Minorca, Mina-mie, Muffeta, Marion, Margot, Mars, 
Munster, My-queen, Macroux, Mossagate, Noreen,. 
Noonie, Nourse, Nuddle, Novara, Nibs, Penguin, Prod- 
wont, Polstrawner, Penwiper, Piffler, Pillicoddy, Polt-- 
repen, Pumphia, Roma, Rukta, Randolph, Reuben, 
Rockaway, Ronpu, St: Quentin, Seastar, Sturford, Safie. 
Suchlarks, Soso, Simplon, Sweetbells, Sweetweed, 
Saddleback, Sec, Truth, Tittipu, Trottiwee, Tiptilted, 
Tinker, Tweedledum, T.X.H., Tincan, Thistrout, Usher,. 
Ulysses, Victor, Wuff, Wynell, Wished-for, Wyst, Wink,. 
Wontgo, Winifred, We-two, Yoko, Ycrep, Yma, Zoe, 
Zenobia. 


No answer was received to No. 8 from ‘‘ We-two"' or- 
“Dugli.” ‘ Zoe" must surely see that The Toreador'is 
not a “romance.” Qn the other hand Lewis Waller has 
acted D'Artagnan, Beaucaire, Don Cesar de Bazan, and 
other heroes of stage romance. No answer to No. 7 was 
received from ‘‘ Penguin.’’ ‘‘ Horsa’’ was misprinted as 
« Horas'’ in answers to No. 8, but the acrostic is credited. 
to “ Horsa.”’ % 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


The Philadelphia Captain.—J. A. Lester, 
who is captaining the Gentlemen of Phila- 
delphia, though even now _ comparatively 
young, has already played a distinguished 
part in cricket. As a member of the Haver- 
ford College team which visited England 


in 1896 he had a wonderful record, scoring 
no less than 1,185 runs for fourteen com- 


J. A. LESTER 


The captain of the Philadelphian cricketers now touring in 


England 


pleted innings in their fifteen matches against 
‘the principal English schools. The high 
reputation he gained then as a really first- 
“class bat was more than maintained a year 
later, when he came to England again with the 
Gentlemen of Philadelphia. As an all-round 
-cricketer he is a worthy successor to G. S. 
Patterson, the greatest player, perhaps, 
America has so far produced. A batsman with 
plenty of strokes, he plays a thoroughly sound 
game, watching the ball carefully ; moreover, 
he is a most useful bowler, and against Glou- 
-cester last week took six wickets for 13 runs. 


A South African Tour.—The Corinthians 
have good reason to congratulate themselves 
on the fact that C. Wreford Brown has been 
able after all to arrange to undertake the 
captaincy of the side on their South African 
tour. One of the best half-backs Association 
football has produced, what ‘‘ Wreford” does 
not know about the game is certainly not 
worth knowing. Up to every move on the 
board and with just the right temperament, 
taking gocd as well as bad luck with the 
same equanimity, he should be an ideal 
captain under the particular circumstances. 
“Wreford” was one of the moving spirits 
in the management of the Corinthians even 
in “* Pa” Jackson’s time, and since the latter’s 


retirement has Leen one of its mainstays. 
His infinite variety still at halfback cannot 
fail to be a valuable object lesson to South 
African footballers. He is, too, 
something more in sport than a 
“muddied oaf,” having represented 
Gloucestershire several times on the 
cricket field. 

‘« Snakes in Iceland.” 
—Writers on the subject 
of cricket for the last 
week have been rather 
in the position of the 
author of the chapter on 
“Snakes in Iceland.” 
There has been practi- 
cally no cricket to write 
about. Experts tell us 
that nature is inexorable, 
and that the persistent 
rain of the past two 
months is merely her 
way of correcting her 
average. During the 
run of fairly fine summers 
we had from 1893 to 
1899 bowlers used to 
console themselves with 
the reflection that they 
would correct their 
averages when nature 
corrected hers. I am 
afraid the present season 
has not helped the poor 
bowler much. Rain we 
have had in abundance, 
but it has not been rain of a 
sort to make wickets difficult. 
There has been no sun to bake 
the pitch after rain, and the 
unfortunate bowler, when it has 
been fine enough for him to 
bowl at all, has found himself 
handicapped with a waterlogged 
ball and a sodden pitch, which 
is far more profitable to the batsman’s 
averages than the bowler’s. A glance at the 
batting averages sufficiently refutes the theory 
that the wickets have been-difficult 
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Wet Weather and Easy Wickets.—I read 
a remark in one of the sporting papers the 
other day to the effect that Rhodes had 


C. WREFORD BROWN 


Who is acting as captain of the Corinthian football 
team which left England last week for a tour in South 


Africa 


evidently lost his form for the time being, 
as although he has had plenty of help from 
the wickets this season he has not in any 
match been particularly deadly. Possibly 
Rhodes’s bowling may not be as difficult as it 
has been in previous years, but it is the 
merest nonsense to say that so far the wickets 
have given him much assistance. It requires a 
rapidly-drying wicket to bring out the true 
sting of Rhodes’s bowling, and so far this 
season the Yorkshire bowler has} had a few 


dry wickets and many wet ones, but nothing 


of the nature of a really difficult pitch has 
fallen to his lot as yet, except in the match 
against Cambridge. 


A Plethora of Keepers.—It is many 


_years since England has been so well provided 


with wicket keepers as in the present year 
of grace. In addition to such old and tried 
hands as Lilley, Huish, and Hunter, W. 
Findlay, H. Martyn, and Strudwick might 
any of them keep wicket for England. Find- 
lay I have not seen this year, but Strudwick 
is certainly as fine a wicket-keeper as has 
ever appeared for Surrey, and Martyn is as 
good as it is possible for a stumper to be. I 
should think that both Strudwick and 
Martyn are certain to appear in the Gentlemen 
v. Players match at Lord’s. 


To Settle the Championship.—A writer in 
the Glove proposed last week that if the floods 
continued the destination of the cricket cham- 
pionship would have to be settled by a meeting 
of representatives of the various counties ; 
that county whose representative displayed 
the most extensive theoretical knowledge of 
the game to be placed at the head of the list. 
Yorkshire’s chance under these conditions 
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of retaining the championship would certainly 
be inferior to those of Sussex and Middlesex. 
Most cricketers nowadays scribble about the 
game, but it would be flattery to say that 
all of them have a very wide knowledge of 
either the history or the theory of cricket. If 
the championship were to be decided on the 
examination system I should feel inclined to 
plump for Middlesex, with Sussex a good 
second. C, B. Fry is better known than P. F. 
Warner as a writer on cricket, but I should 
very much doubt if he possesses the latter’s 
encyclopedic acquaintance with every detail 
of the history of the game. Mr. Fry says 
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Lord Hawke and Mr. F. S. Jackson 


somewhere that Mr. Warner could tell off 
hand the score of any player in any match 
for the last fifty years, and I think this feat 
would prove too much for even the versatility 
of Mr. Fry. W. J. Ford and A. G. Steel, 
if they were taking an active part in cricket, 
would be simply invaluable to the county they 
represented and would make matters exceed- 
ingly warm for either Fry or Warner. 


Harrow and Cambridge.— Apart from 
Dowson, who is easily the best cricketer at 
either of the universities, Harrow will be well 
represented in the ’varsity match this year 
in the persons of E. W. Mann and K. M. 
Carlyle, who have been given their blues 
during the last week as the 1esult of con- 
sistently good cricket. Carlyle and Mann 
were in the school eleven at Harrow for three 
years, and both did equally well for the 
school on the hill. In the Eton and Harrow 
match in 1900 Carlyle created quite a sensa- 
tion by taking five wickets for fifteen runs 
in Eton’s second innings, and it seemed as 
if at last a really good schoolboy bowler had 
been unearthed. His success as a_ bowler, 
however, in that match was only a flash in 
the pan. But he is a very useful bat, and in 
his last year at Harrow—1go1—he scored 49 
against Eton at Lord’s and came out second in 
the batting averages. Mann’s work at Harrow 
was less conspicuous as he was only eighth in 
the averages of the school eleven in Igor, but 
he has always had a lot of cricket in him. 
Neither he nor Carlyle ever appeared in the 
least likely to get their blues as freshmen, 
but this year both of them have trained on 
in the most satisfactory fashion. 


A Careless Fieldsman.—In the absence of 
Dowson Cambridge was simply overwhelmed 
by Yorkshire, none of the light blue batsmen 
being able to do much more than look on at 
Rhodes and Haigh, who for once in a way 
found a wicket exactly to their taste. How- 
ever, if their batting was weak the fielding of 
the light blues was first rate, P. R. May being 
especially conspicuous for two most excellent 
catches. That they should be a good fielding 
side is all the more to the credit of the Cam- 
bridge men as their captain is certainly one of 
the worst fieldsmen in England. E. M. Dowson 
is far and away the best all-round cricketer 
Harrow has sent to Cambridge since F. S. 
Jackson, but until he radically alters his 
method in the field he can never hope to 
represent England on his merits. Batsmen 
and bowlers may be born, but it is certain 
that any young man who likes to take the 
trouble can be at any rate a decent field, and 
Dowson will be well-advised in endeavouring 
to put a little more energy into his work in 
this department of the game. I believe he 
has in him the making of at Ieast a respect- 
able field if he will only take the trouble to 
exert himself a little more. His tour last 
winter with Lord Hawke’s team in New Zea- 
land and Australia immensely improved his 
batting, but failed to alter his fielding. 


Insuring Cricket Matches.—One result of 
“the wettest June for eighty-seven years” 
has been a rush to insure all sorts of outdoor 
sports at Lloyd’s. Organisers of racing 
fixtures, flower shows, athletic sports, and lawn 
tennis tournaments, warned by the deluge of 
the past fortnight, have safeguarded them- 
selves against a possible repetition in July 
and August. The committee of the Hull 
Cricket Club have already insured them- 
selves for the match between Yorkshire and 
Warwickshire on July 23, and_ possibly 
many county clubs may follow their example. 
It is, of course, nothing uncommon for pro- 
fessional cricketers to insure the gate for 
their benefit matches. I see that a repre- 
sentative of Lloyd’s stated last week that a 
certain professional cricketer whose benefit 
was fixed to take place on a London ground 
wanted to insure his gate against wet weather, 
and had no difficulty in doing so at the usual 
rate of twelve guineas per £100. At the last 
minute, however, before the papers were 
signed, he refused to pay more than ten 
guineas, and the negotiations were broken off. 
As it turned out that disputed two guineas 
cost the professional cricketer dear, for it 
rained all the three days of his benefit and 
the gate became a vanishing quantity. 


Where Reform is Needed.—It does not 
require a thought reader to tell who that pro- 
fessional cricketer was. Lloyd’s representative 
could only have been referring to Lockwood, 
whose ill-luck in the matter of his benefit two 
years ago was notorious; I did not know, 
however, that he had entered into any nego- 
tiations as to insuring himself against loss. 
Whether he was well or ill-advised, there is 
no doubt that the whole system of benefit 
matches is in a most unsatisfactory state, and 
there can be no improvement until the matter 
is taken entirely out of the hands of the bene- 
ficiaries. Yorkshire have led the way in the 
matter of reform, and the gate-money and 
subscriptions in the benefit matches of the 
Yorkshire professionals are now vested in 
trustees. Whether the Yorkshire committee 
also insure the gate at benefit matches I do 
not know. It is very probable that they do. 
They are Yorkshiremen. 
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An Underrated Team.—It is a mysteiy 
to me why Surrey have “failed so often this 
year. On paper the team looks good enough 
to win the championship. To begin with, 
there are Tom Hayward and Hayes, each of 
whom has an average of 38 this season ; 
Richardson has returned to something like 
his old form, and Lees is an exceedingly useful 
all-round cricketer, while Strudwick is as 
effective a wicket-keeper as any county can 
boast of. Sooner or later Surrey are bound 
to assert themselves. If Hayward, Hayes, 
Abel, Lees, Richardson, and Lockwood could 
all happen to be in form at the same time 
Surrey would not lose many matches. 


“Cricket Across the Seas.”—Mr. War- 
ner’s latest book—the greater part of which, 
he tells us in the preface, was written on the 
voyage home from Australia—is a distinct 
advance on anything he has previously done. 
Under the title, Cricket Across the Seas, it 
contains a record of the doings of Lord Hawke’s 
team in New Zealand and Australia. The 
book has a special interest for me as Mr. 
Warner served his journalistic apprenticeship, 
so to speak, on THE TATLER, and last year 
was responsible. for the notes on cricket in the 
pages devoted to current sports. He has now 
transferred his allegiance to the Sportsman 
and the Westminster Gazette, and the loss 
has been that of THE TATLER’S readers. 
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Increased Experience.—Profiting by his 
increased experience Mr. Warner has been 
more chatty and anecdotal in Cricket Across 
the Seas than he was in Cricket in A/any 
Climes, to the undoubted benefit of the interest 
of his book. Mr. Warner freely criticises both 
his opponents and his own side, but throughout 
he is exceedingly tactful and makes but the 
briefest reference to the so-called incident at 
Canterbury, which with a less: self-contained 
and experienced captain might easily have 
developed into a serious misunderstanding. 
The book, which is published by Longmans, 
is admirably illustrated with original photo- 
graphs, and is one which every cricketer in 
England and the Antipodes should certainly 
add to his library. M. R.R. 
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Henley Regatta Prospects.—Everything 
points to a good Henley if only the weather 
holds up. There will be a big English entry, 
and in addition Stewards’ fours from Holland 
and Germany, a pair from Germany, and two 
Americans, one Canadian, and a couple from 
Berlin for the Diamond Sculls. It is a matter 
of regret that owing to the inability of the best 
members of the crew of the Argonauts Row- 
ing Club to be away for any length of time 
the club who rowed for the Grand last year 
has scratched its entry for the season. 
London and Thames clubs will send crews 
for the first and second eights and fours. 
Cyril Thorne, a youth of great promise, 
will represent London for the Diamonds. 
Twickenham has a good crew ready for the 


BENDING RACE 
Miss Young and Miss C. K. Young 


Thames Cup and will have to contend 
with a weighty eight from the Bath Avon 
Club, Eton and Radley will, of course, 
be among the entrants in the public 
school competition. 


Germans at Henley.—The pair of 
Germans who are to take part for the 
goblets at Henley are Alfred Ehrenburg, 
12 st. 3% lb. (stroke), and Lothar Klaus, 
11st. The crew of the Berlin Victoria 
Rowing Club which will row in the 
Stewards’ Cup race consists of Ernst Kuttner 
(bow), Io st. 3 lb. ; Felix Rassmursen, 12 st. 
14 lb.; Alfred Ehrenburg ; and Lothar Klaus 
(stroke). 


The Spoiler of Sport.—The weather has 
once again upset several of the most impor- 
tant polo fixtures at the London clubs. 
Everybody was looking forward to the great 
“Aldershot Day” at Ranelagh and _tre- 
mendous preparations had been made _ to 
ensure its success. ‘The King and Queen 
were coming, Lord Roberts was to attend, 
and a brilliant day was anticipated. Ten 
military teams were down to play and polo 
was to go on without a break, except the 
luncheon interval, from eleven a.m. until 
five p.m. It is hoped to carry out all these 
arrangements later on, but at the time of 
writing the date has not yet been fixed. All 
the gate money on ‘ Aldershot Day ” is to be 
devoted to the new polo ground at Aldershot. 
The only part of the programme it was found 
possible to carry out was supplied by the 
Aero Club, who sent up three balloons of 
45,000 cubic ft. capacity ; but here again the 
weather proved unfavourable and the stillness 
of the air prevented successful ascents, 


RIVER AND POLO NOTES. 


- Polo in the Provinces.—One of the best 
rrovincial polo grounds is that of the Bedford 
County Club, where play has begun this 
season. It is a fine level ground measuring 
300 yards by 150 yards. There is also a 
practice ground and a capital pavilion, while 
the club also contains stabling for forty 
ponies, a certain number of which can be 
hired. 


Eden Park Club.—Of the clubs styled 
“provincial” and which are within easy 
driving distance of London, Eden Park has 
certainly the prettiest and best situated 
grounds. There are matches every Saturday 


and members games on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days. 


The preliminary ties in the south- 
eastern division of the com- 
petition for the County Cup 
are to be played at Eden 
Park during the week end- 
ing July 11. In addition to 
the County Polo Association 
trophy for the winner of the 
south-eastern division Sir 
Thomas Dewar, M.P., has 
offered a challenge cup of 


AUNT SALLY RACE 


Miss Young and Mrs. Stroyan having 
ashy ~ 


the value of 50 guineas to be 
competed for by affiliated clubs in 
the division. Eden Park will be 
able to put a very strong team in 
the field this year for the cup, 
Another interesting fixture at this 
club is the annual gymkhana, 
arranged for July 25, which 
always attracts a large number of 
spectators. 


‘ 


A “Provincial” Club.—Another so-called 
“provincial” club which is only about six 
miles by road from the Marble Arch is the 
Kingsbury Polo Club, with a membership of 
about 150, of whom about thirty are polo 
players. Play is continued there considerably 
later than at the metropolitan clubs, and at 
the end of the season a gymkhana and pony 
race meeting are held. Mr. St. Leger 
Stephen is the secretary. 


The London Polo Club.—Under the able 
management of Mr. Eustace Blake, assisted 
by Major Cecil Peters, the London Polo 
Club is having a busy season at the Crystal 
Palace. On June 30 the tournament for the 
International Challenge Cup begins, the final 
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taking place on July 4. The directors of the 
Crystal Palace present the cup, which was. 
won last year by a team representing the 
South African Field Force, organised by 
Majer Egerton Green of Hurlingham. 


Polo Player and M.P.—The House of 
Commons contains a fair amount of good! 
sportsmen, although there can be no doubt 
that the number of them is not so large as in 
days gone by. Two members at least stand 
out as prominent polo players—Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Mr. Francis Bingham Mild- 
may, who represents the Totnes Division of 
Devonshire. Mr. Mildmay is one of the 
finest polo players who ever swung a club. 
In his ’varsity days he played for the Cam- 
bridge team for two seasons and afterwards. 
represented Sussex. Five times he won the 
polo championship cup at Hurlingham. He 
is a fine rider to hounds and hunts with the 
Duke of Rutland’s, is an excellent steeple- 
chaser, and a reliable shot. Moreover, he is. 
the grandson of a prime minister, Earl Grey. 


The Perils of Polo.—There have been 
several rather bad accidents to: polo players. 
recorded during this season both at home and 
abroad. The Maharajah of 
Mysore had a bad fall at a polo: 
match at Ootacamund and was. 
picked up unconscious, and a 
fatality occurred at Sabzthu, 
Lahore, when a lieutenant of the 
2nd Welsh Regiment, Mr. Rupert 
Chawner, was killed while 
playing. Such incidents as these: 
call the attention of the public: 


PIG-STICKING ON POLO PONIES 


This is always a very popular part of the programme for 


the onlookers 


LADIES SPORTS AT RANELAGH 


to the dangers which are inseparable from the- 
game and frequently give rise to a great deal 
of foolish comment. In all sport there is an 
element of danger, and polo is certainly not 
responsible for so many accidents as steeple- 
chasing or hunting; at the same time it is. 
well for polo players to be on their guard 
against anything that adds unnecessarily to the 
perils of the game, such as “ indestructible” 
balls and various patent driving polo heads. 
much advertised in certain periodicals. The 
use of one of these patents was once respon- 
sible at York for driving a ball with such 
force that the player who was hit had a. 
broken leg. The instruments or utensils of a: 
game should only be altered after the most 
careful investigation and consideration. 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, June 24 and July 8 
Ticket Days, June 25 and July 9 
Settling Days, June 26 and July 10 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 


The Reduction.—Up to the last moment there was great uncer- 
tainty as to whether the directors would see their way to mark down 
the official rate to 3 per cent., and great satisfaction was manifested 
when their dec'sion was announced. 

It was not so much that the difference of 4 per cent. would ruin 
anyone ; it was that the announcement restored confidence. Every- 
one felt that things could hard'y be so very bad or the directors 
would never have reduced the rate, and the grisly stories of this man 
being in difficulties and that man having becn helped shrank to 
something like their true proportions. 


The Return showed an increase of over a million each in the 
coin and bullion (which are only about half a million less than a 


PALACIO DE GOBIERNO (GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS), 


year ago) and in the notes in reserve, so that the total reserve has 
risen to 53°14 per cent. of the liabilities notwithstanding an increase 
of £3,737,644 in the public deposits. 


The Markets._-The general effect was to impart a moderate 
firmness to almost all markets, but the general dearth of business 
continued, This was the more remarkable in the railway markets, 
both home and abroad, because the traffics continued good. Our 
old friend the Great Western published another good increase 
(43,500), making £78,400 so far to the good during the half-year 
now drawing to a close, but the stock only rose $ to 142, at which 
price I consider it well worth buying. 

The threatened new competing line from Bristol to London 
failed rather ignominiously before the committee. 

The South-Eastern and Chatham system showed a_ small 
decrease on the week—due to the bad weather—and Chatham 
second prefs, were at once put down I to 68, 

To my mind there is hardly a stock in the home railway market 
that is not a pretty good purchase at present quotations, and if 
there was a spark of speculation anywhere they would all score good 
advances. 


Kaffirs.—The Kaffir market curiously enough seemed to derive 
more benefit from the reduction in the Bank rate than the gilt-edged 
brigade, there being a fair business with firm quotations. 
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My Illustration.—For my illustration this week | am indebted to 
the courtesy of Mr. Enrique Dauber, jun., the consul at Liverpool of 
the Oriental Republic of Uruguay. 

On April 15 I made some observations about the finances of 
Uruguay which Mr. Dauber sharply resented. I felt bound’ to 
disagree with some of his arguments and conclusions but I could 
not help admiring the plucky manner in which he took up the 
cudgels on behalf of the country which he represents in one of the 
first commercial ports in the world. Mr. Dauber has favoured me 
with some interesting photogravures showing undoubtedly that 
Monte Video is a populous city, possessed of a fine port with 
apparently plenty of trade, and that its public buildings—so far as 
one can judge from their exteriors— would do credit to any town. 
This week I am giving a picture of the Government buildings in 
Monte Video, and on a future occasion I hope to reproduce other 
views, including one of the port and shipping. 

Considering the great natural advantages of the country it ought, 
with reasonably good government, to have no difficulty during the 
next few years in showing a marked advance in agriculture and 
commerce, accompanied by a moderate increase in the wealth and 
prosperity of the people. 


A Linotype Zollverein.—It is an open secret that Sir Joseph 
Lawrence, M.P., is not only devoting himself assiduously to his 
parliamentary duties in the interests of Zollverein finance, but is 
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equally assiduous in getting up a little Zollverein of his own in 
linotypes. I am curious to know what will be the capitalisation of 
this combine, the formation of which has been heralded on more than 
one occasion not with the blast of trumpets but rather with those 
hushed and mysterious notes suggestive of a dark séanxce at the 
Egyptian Hall. 

Considering the capitalisation of the existing English Linotype 
Company and Machinery Trust and of the companies in America, 
Canada, and on the Continent, I do not see how the new combine 
can be capitalised at less than £3,000,000 of share capital, besides a 
considerable debenture debt, and I do not see that there ought to be 
any difficulty in showing enough combined profits to pay good 
dividends on even as large a capitalisation as this. 

The worst of it is that, as the principal patents have practically 
expired, it will be necessary to estimate the goodwill at an enormous 
sum if the balance sheet is to balance. At the same time it must 
not be overlooked that a powerful combination of this kind if 
managed with ability can secure a practical monopoly long after the 
expiration of all master patents. All things considered 1 am by no 
means certain that the 4 per cent. debenture stock of the English 
company is not worth picking up at the present market price of 
about 70-71, and those speculatively inclined might even risk a 
moderate sum in the shares. The £5 preferred ordinary only cost 
about £2 and the £5 deferred ordinary about £1. Sir Joseph is 
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very clever and is by no means above learning a lesson from past 
mistakes. The printing trade has also this peculiarity that it is 
always in a hurry. It cannot afford the time to experiment with new 
and untried inventions. It was a long, long time before it would 
touch linotypes and it will be a long time before it will discard them 
in favour of a new rival however good. 


The Ilford Kodak Position.—Much confusion and recrimination 
have ari-en amongst the directors and shareholders of Ilford, Ltd., 
over the proposal for the practical absorption of the company by 
Mr. Eastman’s great American “‘ Kodak ” combine. 

Not only has the proposed fusion led to strong opposition but 
unfortunately to stronger language, and whilst circulars have been 
falling thick as snow flakes and confusion worse confounded 
darkens the counsels of the company the market price of the shares 
daily dwindles. Under these circumstances it is greatly to be hoped 
that at to-morrow’s meeting some via media may be discovered 
which will obviate the necessity for the contending factions fighting 
a pitched battle before the amused eyes of all competitors and 
especially those of their powerful American rival. 

We express no opinion as to whether the proposal of Mr. East- 
man’s company should or should not be favourably considered, but 
we do think Mr. Eastman is entitled to a civil reply to the flattering 
business proposal which he has made. 

The Ilford shareholders are under no obligation at all to accept 
the offer if they do not like it, but surely it is possible for them to 
refuse it courteously. 

As the Ilford board is now hopelessly divided and there seems 
no chance of either section completely outvoting the other and 
securing absolute control the best plan will be for both sides to 
combine in appointing a thoroughly business committee with plenary 
powers to look into the whole position—not simply to examine the 
offer made by the Kodak company but to consider the whole 
circumstances of the case and réport to the sharcholders what will 
be the best course to adopt. 


Head, Wrightson and Co., Ltd.—The thirteenth annual report 
of this respectable company of engineers and general contractors 
was issued at the end of last week, and the meeting will be held 
on Saturday. The directors are able to recommend a dividend 
of 7 per cent. as against only 5 per cent. last year, though I think it 
would |a\e been more prudent to have limited the distribution on 
this occasion to 6 per cent.—a rate which I am sure would have 
satisfied the shareholders. Resolutely determined to be up to date, 
the directors have during the year expended £40,773 on improving 
ther plant—principally on an installation of electrical driving power 
at the Teesdale Iron Works. This is good ; but it is not so good to 
‘ind that this extra plant has compelled the company to spend 
the whole of their reserve fund provision for depreciation—including 
£10,009 proposed to be put to that fund out of last year’s profits— 
and £5,773 in acdition. 

lam not finding fault with the expenditure, but in view of this 
large necessary expenditure it would have been better to distribute 
less in dividend, especially as they have to take credit for “a propor- 
tion of estimated profit” on work in progress in order to get the 
profits vp to the figure which they declare. 


Van Den Berghs.—! hear that this company is doing remarkably 
weil. The great depression in trade of the last two or three years, 
accompanied by the high price of the raw materials used in the 
company’s trade, hit some of their competitors so hard that they had 
to retire or come to terms with Van Den Berghs. The prudent 
arrangements made by the company during these troublous times 
are likely to bear fruit during the current year, and | think the 
current prices of the company’s raw materials have fallen materially. 

As I remarked on a previous occasion, ‘It is an ill wind that 
blows nobody good.” The “B” 6 per cent. prefer: ce shares of this 
company at about 19s. 6d. are not unattractive. They were issued 
in 1898-9 at 22s. 6d. 


Hardebeck and Bornhardt.—I expect that this company within 
the next fortnight will pay its usual 6 per cent. on its preference 
shares and 8 per cent. on its ordinaries. As the latter do not draw 
any interim dividend it is a whole year’s dividend that will be 
received on them, and taking this into consideration they look cheap 
at about i2s, 6d. 


REVIEW 


MABSON’S CCNSOLS CHART.—I have received from the Sta/ist 
office the latest up-to-date edition of this valuable sheet, which gives 
a bird’s-eye view of the whole history of England’s national indebted- 
ness from 1791 to 1903. The wealth of statistical information 
compressed into this chart is very remarkable, whilst its accuracy is 
beyond criticism. The work is indispensable to those whose business 
requires them to be familiar with the facts, dates, and figures 
connected with the public funds hecause no other published work 
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gives this information in so readily accessible a form. It will be 
much used by the controversialists on both sides in the approaching 
“ fair trade” and “free trade” campaign. 


NEW ISSUES 


The Cordoba Light and Power Company, which was formed 
in 1896 as an American company but is now under English control 
—an English company owning the majority of the share capital— 
offers (through this English company) at 92 per cent. £100,000 
5 per cent. first mortgage bonds, which will be redeemed at par «n 
January 1, 1913. The business of the company is rapidly growing 
from the simple fact that it possesses practically the only available 
water-power and the demand for electrical energy is far in advance 
of the capacity of its present plant, but even its existing income is 
more than twice what is required for the interest on these bonds. 
This income, again, will apparently be doubled by the new installation 
to be erected out of this issue. 


The Anglicia Petroleum Company, Ltd., with a total sl are 
capital of £337,000 in £1 shares, of which 150,000 are first 
preference 7 per cents., offers 120,000 of them at par. The com- 
pany is formed to reconstruct the Ai glo-Galician Oil Company, which 
in spite of its dismal past had solid assets on which it is worth 
while expending a certain amount of further capital. People who 
like 7 per cent. interest do not expect. gilt-edged securities, but there 
are many worse gambles than these preference shares. 


Martinez, Gassiot and Co., Ltd.—In consequence of the death of 
Mr. Charles and Mr. Sebastian Gassiot, the executors of the Ja‘ter sold 
this well-known and old-established wine business to the Oporto Wine 
Syndicate, Ltd., for £180,000 in cash, and the syndicate is now 
reselling it to this company for £200,co9, and is guaranteeing the 
book debts and paying the preliminary expenses connected with the 
formation of the company and the present issue of capital, estimated 
to amount to £5,700. The cap'tal of the company is £200,000, 
half in 6 per cent. preference shares and half in ordinary shares. 


Swan, Hunter and Wigham Richardson, Ltd., with a nominal 
share capital of 41,500,000, has been formed to amalgamate two 
shipbuilding works on the Tyne. It is making an issue of £300,000 
(part of £500,000) 4} per cent. debenture stock. It seems well 
secured but is not very cheap. 


The Salvador Railway Company, Ltd., whose whole capital in 
ordinary and preference shares, debentures, and prior lien deben- 
tures aggregates £1,410,000, offers for subscription at 88} per cent. 
£87,000, the balance of the prior lien debentures, which amount 
altogether to £250,000. The whole issue has been underwritten by 
plucky Mr. Robert Fleming of 2, Prince’s Street, E.C., for a com- 
mission of 4} per cent., and I am inclined to advise my readers to 
let him keep the lot.’ He is more competent than my readers to 
handle the Salvadorean Republic, whose external debt was, I think, 
taken over by this railway company in 1899. The bulk of the money 
to be derived from this issue is to be applied in buying up the shares 
of two local companies which exploit—in a manner entirely unsatis- 
factory to the railway company—the lighterage, warehousing, 
and wharf businesses of the port of Acajutla. For the purpose of 
acquiring these shares the company has entered into eight contracts 
with sundry people with very picturesque names, but as all the 
contracts are “ oral” I conjecture they are probably not exactly what 
promoters call “ beneficial ” contracts. 


RULES FOR CORRESPONDENTS 


The following rules must be strictly observed by correspondents 
desiring answers to their letters from the City Editor :— 


(1) Every letter must be strictly confined to financial topics, must be moderate in 
length, and must contain the correct name and address of the writer, not 
for publication but as a guarantee of good faith. 


(2) The reply, if published, will appear under the nom de plume (if any) selected 
by the correspondent, or otherwise under his initials. 


(3) Gratuitous answers will only be given in these. columns. If an answer by 
post is required the sum of 5s. must be enclosed and a stamped Girected 
envelope. 

(4) Letters should be received as early as possible by the City Editor, who will 
endeavour to obtain all reasonable information -to enable him to answer 
promptly the inquiries of correspondents, but the proprietors of THE 
TATLER cannot accept any responsibility for the accuracy or correctness of 
any answer or information given, and correspondents acting thereon must do 
so entirely on their own responsibility. 


(5) All replies, whether published in these columns or sent by post, must be 
regarded as confidential communications. Anonymous letters will not be 
answered, nor can answers be given to inquiries of an advertising character. 


(6) Inquiries involving investigations of a legal character must be accompanied by 
a fee of 5s. and a clear statement of the facts. The City Editor cannot 
undertake investigations of an elaborate or intricate character or the 
examination of lengthy accounts. 


{7) All letters should be despatched at latest on Thursday in each week 
addressed :— 


The City Editor, 
“The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 


~ 
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The Topic of the Day.—There has been 
only one topic worth considering lately, viz., 
the weather. During the worst of our June 
days the evening papers have teemed with 
scathing remarks about the “ month of roses ” 
and have quoted poetry with bitter levity, 
while the morning papers have been busy 
with statistics and 
comparisons which 
have run into two 
columns. But that is 
not all, and it is not 
only the breaking of 
our ideals concerning 
June with its sunshine, 


roses, and = arcadian 
delights that really 
matters, We may 


enjoy a perfect run of 
fine days now for the 
rest of the summer 
through, but the 
damage is done and 
the mighty surplus 
stock of delicate fabrics, 
beautiful gowns, and 
dainty parasols will 
remain a_ depressing 
superfluity until the 
end, or go for a mere 
song in the sales, 
Managers of big 
drapery firms are 
obliged, willy-nilly, to 
lay in a large stock 
every year not only of 
the most elaborate 
summer gowns and 
millinery but of all the 
little essentials which 
go to make up the 
elegancies of the toilette 
and which are really 
only good” for the 
few short weeks of the 
London season. 
Naturally a large por- 
tion of it is not the 
sort of thing we shall 
require when the 
“season” has become 
a thing of the past. 
Neither are we particu- 
larly anxious to invest 
in a number of smart 
gowns and millinery 
between this and the 
sales ; and even then, 
what is to become of 
all those stores of ex- 
quisite muslin and lace 
gowns, millinery, pelerines, boas, and fal-de- 
lals in general which mean so much to us in 
May and so little when our yachting cruise or 
our visit to the seaside is at hand? Were 
I the owner of one of those great drapery 
palaces which are so pathetically dependent 
on the whims of the weather I think 
my night dreams would be made horrible 
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to me with visions of the ‘‘ great unbought” 
filling my showrooms and crying out in vain 
for purchasers. Truly the sales this year 
will be mines of wealth to all but the sellers. 


Ascot.—The first day of Ascot following 
upon what the Irishrnan calls a “ soft day,” 
and 


fluctuating _ itself 
between pouring rain and 
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RIVER GOWN 


Of white sailcloth linen trimmed with pale green passementerie and coarse insertion 


grudging gleams of sunshine, was by no 
means so brilliant as it usually is. Even the 
King’s liveries had been changed from cheer- 
ful scarlet to black as a concession to the 
weather gloom, although the presence of their 
Majesties and Princess Victoria, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, and the other royal 
visitors brightened things up considerably for 
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those present. People shook their heads and 
put aside the gowns specially designed for the 
occasion in favour of others of a more sub- 
stantial description, and a great many coats 
were donned and kept on throughout the day. 


Some Notable Gowns.—Madame Frédéric, 
of 14 and 15, Lower Grosvenor Place, has, as 
usual, been exceedingly busy with Ascot 
gowns, and | inter- 
viewed some _ lovely 
creations just before 
they were dispatched 
to their several owners. 
A picture gown, de- 
signed for the Coun- 
tess of Albemarle, was 
carried out in white 
spotted silk  batiste 
trimmed with em- 
broidered batiste and 
ciel taffetas, while for 
Lady Lawrence there 
was a dainty dress of 
ray-pleated champagne 
voile trimmed with 
entre deux of lace and 
black velvet ribbon, 
and among the black 
gowns was that of 
Mrs. Cunard in 
pleated mousseline de 
soie with a decoration 
of black Burano lace 


over white chiffon. 
An embroidered mauve 
batiste was adorned 


with Jace insertion and 
a white chiffon, and 
a rose-coloured batiste 
with Valenciennes lace, 
while quite an original 


confection of white 
batiste de soie was 
supplemented with 


lisse embroidery over 
flesh-coloured -silk. 
Muslins were equally 
en évidence, and in- 
cluded a pink and 
white muslin trimmed 
with lace and a charm- 
ing Pompadour muslin 
in blue and _ white, 
while a  mousseline 
voile with trimmings 
of Alengon lace was 
another chef d’wuvre, 
and ran a close race in 
my affections with an 
ivory crépe de chine 
having insertions of point de Paris. 


Seen in the Paddock.—A good many 
of the smartest race coats are fashioned 
of lace mounted on silk and trimmed in 
various ways. One which I examined the 
other day was trimmed with @écoupé faced 
cloth and mounted on the palest primrose 
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foundation, bands of pale primrose velvet 
being run through it atthe bottom whilst a 
wide lace collar trimmed with deep bands of 
primrose taffetas supplied the finishing touch. 
Another was carried out in French blonde lace 
adorned with flot/ant straps of raw-edged faced 
cloth, and there were others entirely com- 
posed of transparent lace over chiffon which 
have hardly justified their existence this 
Ascot. There were several of the new linen 
coats to be seen, but they looked chilly, and 
it was really those of thin faced cloth or in 
black or coloured taffetas which struck one 
as being the most suitable. A very smart 
gown seen in the paddock, and which 
struck me as being of a description one 
could wear in all weathers, was carried out 
in soft white cloth, gauged a little round 
the waist and made in a 
species of peplum over 
two deep flounces hemmed 
with bands of the palest 
mignonette-green silk em- 
broidered in trails of pink 
moss roses and _ foliage. 
The corsage, which was 
blousé over a deep belt of 
mignonette-green taffettas 
finished with a shower of 
fuchsia tassels and big 
silk balls behind, was, 
almost hidden . under a 
wide collar of rose point 
caught down with two 
bands of embroidered 
taffetas to match the skirt 
and relieved with two long 
bows in front of deep 
moss-green velvet wth 
little circular paste buckles. 
An immense plateau of burnt straw with a 
soft drapery of cream lace falling over the 
edge like a curtain and trimmed with large 
pink roses and touches of moss-green velvet 
was the hat worn with it. 


Concerning Millinery.—A number, too, of 
those huge black crin plateaus so much worn 
in Paris were seen at Ascot this year. I have 
interviewed them before they have actually 
been transformed into chapeaux, and they are 
‘nothing more than round, floppy mats of im- 
mense size, like water-lily leaves, while the 
idea nowadays which obtains among milliners 
is to preserve as much as possible the light 
transparent effect. Consequently lace or tulle 
are the popular trimmings, the hat being 
mounted on a bandeau, which considerably 
detracts from the flat appearance ; and one of 
the very latest creations which I examined in 
a West-end temple of fashion, more French 
than English, had a soft black silk ribbon 
caught across the top with two large sequin 
swallows and a ruche composed of tulle and 
little loops of black velvet on the bandeau. 
They represent yet another item which the 
short woman must avoid, and, alas, few in- 
deed are the articles of fashion of the moment 
which do not suit the tall members of my 
sex infinitely better than her smaller sister. 


Stage Dresses. — Miss Ellis Jeffreys 
always wears her stage gowns with inimitable 
grace, and in the charming new piece at.the 
Haymarket Theatre, in which as Cousin Kate 
she takes the name part she makes no excep- 
tion to her general rule. The one gown 
which she retains throughout with the simple 
variation of discarding her bolero occa- 
sionally, is composed of pale grey faced’ 
cloth, the skirt trimmed with /fo¢/ant bands 
of its own material and ex/re deux of lace, 
and the bolero encrusted with lace and 


trimmed with little /attes of ribbon caught 
with pearl buttons. ‘he ceinture is of soft 
silver grey silk finished at-the back with 
stiff rosettes, and under the bolero she wore a 
dainty little blouse of white chiffon and lace 
with a cravat of soft silk to match the cein- 
ture. Miss Beatrice Ferrars in-the first act 
wears a pleated skirt of marron-coloured cloth 
and a little white cotton blouse, and in the 
second she appears in a fawn cloth cycling coat 
and skirt with a scarlet leather belt, while in 
the third act her gown is of a blue and white 
figured muslin trimmed with lace and finished 
with a chou of soft blue ribbon in the front 
of the corsage and a sash of the same. Miss 


Carlotta Addison as Mrs. Spencer wears quite 
the correct ‘get up” fora lady of an uncertain 
age amid rural surroundings. 


Her first gown 


THE NECKLET OF THE HOUR 


At the Parisian Diamond Company 


is of plun-coloured cashmere with a deep 
collar and cuffs of embroidered lawn, and 
when she changes it, it is to don a rustling 
robe of black silk with lace berthe. 


The Vagaries of Fashion.—I am inclined 
to think that we rather overdo fashionable 
colours like everything else in existence, but 
nevertheless I examined a gown—and a perfect 


chef @euvre—in a “champagne” shade the © 
c=) 


other day which took my fancy immensely. It 
was fashioned of ring-spotted mousseline de 
soie trimmed with bands of velvet to match, 
over which were embroidered clusters of 
wheatears in sequins tied with great strag- 
cling bows of wacrvé sequins. It is wonderful 


how steadily the zacré sequins have kept 


their place in public favour, and probably a 
number of gowns worn at the forthcoming 
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Irish drawing-room will be treated in this 
manner. I hear it rumoured, too, that the 

pearl and diamond drops attached to light 

platinum chains will be much worn again by 

many people in preference to the heavier 

necklaces, and exquisite examples of these at 
wonderfully reasonable: prices’ are to be “ob- 
tained at the Parisian Diamond Company, . 
Bond Street, Regent Street, and the Burling- 

ton Arcade. Personally I consider they are 

the most becoming form of necklet in exist- 

ence, and considering that fashions of the kind 

do not last for ever we are specially indebtcd 

to the firm in question for putting them within 

our reach at such marvellously low figures, 

while I defy even the’ expert to detect the 
difference between one of these and the real 

thing unless under a microscope. Nowadays, 

too, a set of diamond 

combs is absolutely essen- ° 
tial, and for the same 

reason as that stated above 

I should recommend you 

to invest in one of the 

lovely examples at tlie 

Parisian Diamond 

Company’s. 


A Necessary ‘‘ Vade 
Mecum.”—A_ word in 
season for those who are 
already contemplating 
their summer holidays. 
To attempt to face the 
exigences of our English 
climate without some 
means of preserving one’s 
complexion is pure folly, 
and I recommend every 
member of my sex to pro- 
vide herself with a bottle of Rowland’s Kalydor 
to take away on her travels, True it is one 
of the “oldest established” of complexion- 
remedies, but the mere fact that it has kept its 
place in the front rank of allis proof in itself of 
its efficacy, and if you have ever tried it after 
a day’s boating or yachting you will know 
what a wonderful effect it has in keeping the 
skin soft and smooth under the most trying 
circumstances. It is cooling and refreshing, 
too, in cases of sunburn, and whether King Sol 
has been in the habit of painting you brown 
or red you will find that you can frustrate his 
malign influence by rubbing a little Rowland’s 
Kalydor on your face every evening before 
going to bed. I have-never known it fail, 


‘and probably our grandmothers. owed their 


skins of milk and roses to the same cause. 


Another Essential.—Another good friend 
to the “seaside girl” is Scrubb’s Cloudy 
Ammonia. Personally I can never refuse the 
invitation to “try it in my bath,” and at timcs 
when one is taking an unusual amount of 
exercise, such as is invariably the case during 
the summer or autumn holiday, it is the most 
invigorating and refreshing supplement to the 
morning “ tub.” We all know, too, how much 
one suffers in some places from the baneful 
effects of hard water, which plays havoc with 
the best complexions nature ever made, and 
in such cases as these the value of Scrubb’s 
Cloudy Ammonia as a first-rate water-softener 
will readily be appreciated. There iz hardly 
anything either which is not more easily 
‘cleansed by a dash of the ammonia in the 
water used for washing, while a great many 
wise people make use of it when rinsing out 
the hair after immersion in sea water. 
Scrubb’s superfatted soap is another speciality 
of the firm which can be thoroughly recom-- 
mended for ordinary or nursery use. 

DELAMIRA. 


